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WHAT FIT REALLY 


Fit is a 3-way composite: (|) your program, (2) the function of a 
gy msuit, and (3) its styling 

For maximum good, your program requires your girls enthusiast 
porticipation. MOORE'S functional good looks fits their basic need 
helps you to get across your training 

Style and fit by MOORE, go hand in hand, naturally, MOORE suits 
ore mode practically for pleasure os nearly os possible st borr 
for eoch wearer. A MOORE suit createsa  liked-to-be-seen-in feeling 
In foct, practical styling is o MOORE concept on which you can moke 
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today’s best school towel buy 
uses and launderings. And . 


tional dividends. 


Me Arthur ™~ hool Towels for 


GYM TOWELS 


FOR EXTRA YEARS OF 
SERVICE AND SAVINGS! 


It’s the extra quality and extra wear built right into McArthur 
Super-Gym and Super-Turk School Towels that make them 


service, MeArthur’s free towel repair service provides addi- 
Check today on the advantages of 


about the economical McArthur School Towel Plan. 


GEO. M A T Il it BARABOO, WIS. 


they're good for 350 to 500 
. plus this economy of longer 


your school... and find out 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE 


Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 0. 


From Coast to Coast 


Coaches Praise»: NewTing Plan 


for Athlete’s 


FROM KANSAS — "It was more effective 


than anything else we used.” 


FROM KENTUCKY — "Ting is the only 


remedy I've found to date!" 


FROM NEW YORK— "Easy to apply... 


quick acting ... doesn't cause irritation.” 


Ting is different. It combines the bet- 
ter contact of a cream with the drying, 
deodorizing quality of a powder. Easy 
to use, it does an amazing 2-way job. 
es Ting kills specific types of Athlete’s 
Foot fungi on 60 second contact. 


2 Ting dries to powder that stays on the 
* job deodorizing, soothing, germicidal. 


Ting is greaseless, stainless — never 
messy ! 


Foot Control 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS ONLY 69¢ 


. also available in new $1.10 economy size. 
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May | 
Child Health Day. 

May 1-7 
National Hearing Week. 
Mental Health Week. 

May 1-8 
American Camp Week. 

May 2-6 
National League for Nursing Convention, St 
Louis, Kiel Auditorium. 

June 5 
American College of Sports Medicine, Atlantic 
City, N. J. (preceding AMA Convention). 

June 12-15 
Annual Conference of National Industrial Rec 
reation Association. Dayton-Biltmore Hotel, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

June 19-22 
Conference of State Association Presidents- 
elect of AAHPER, NEA 
Washington, D. C. 

June 20-24 
32nd Annual Conference of American Physical 
Therapy Association. Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 

June 27-July 1 
Annual Conference of Association for Physical 


Headquarters, 


and Mental Rehabilitation. Sheraton-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston. 

September 27-October | 
Notional Recreation Congress of NRA, Hotel 
Shirley-Savoy, Denver. 


1956 


March 24-30 
National Biennial AAHPER Convention (with 
Midwest District), Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago 

March 30-April 2 
Central District Convention, Antlers Hotel, 


Colorado Springs. 
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“finish 
for champions’”’ 


chosen for new ALLEN FIELD HOUSE 


Pride of the Kansas University campus is the new 


Allen Field House, second largest in the country. This 


reflected 


beautiful playing floor was specially fabricated 
for K.U. by Welch. 


| HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 

Joseph, Mo. 
Welch is noted as a manufacturer of such outstanding portable , ne oe v or obligation, please have 
floors as those at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; Mon- ' 4 Hillyard Maintaineer show me how 

tana State University, Missoula; University of Wyoming, Laramie; , gym floor. 
Kansas State College, Manhattan; and Memorial Auditorium, * a 
Corpus Christi, Texas. On all gym sane, Welch uses Hillyard : —T 
Gym finishes exclusively. g institution 

Address 
More than a hundred Hillyard P 
Maintaineers trained City state 


consultants, are stationed in principal 
cities coast to coast. There is one 
near you. He is “on your staff, 

not your payroll.” 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Passaic, N. J. San Jose, Calif, 
Branches in Principal Cities ; 
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“Two excellent texts 
made even better 


by HAROLD S. DIEHL, M.D. 


University of Minnesota 


Written with the same compelling interest 
and readability that distinguished previ 
ous editions, the same high degree o} 
scientific accuracy and practical applica 


tion to real life situations 


HEALTHFUL LIVING 


New Fifth Edition 826 pages, $6.00 | 


This new revision of a highly suecessful 
hygiene text incorporates recent advances 
in the improvement of personal health, 
in preventive medicine, in the prolonga 
tion of life, and in publie health. The 
hook is medically and scientifically sound, 
yet practical and interesting. New mate 
rials on rehabilitation of the disabled, the 
relations of smoking to cancer of the lung, 
the prevention of poliomyelitis, Rh incom 
patability, ete. have been added, There 
are valuable appendixes on standard 
weights for men and women, food values 
in Common portions, control measures for 
communicable diseases, and a glossary of 
scientific and medical terms. All data, 
statistics, tables, and charts are brought 


up to date 


The suggested readings and discussion 
questions and the many illustrations, offer 
outstanding assistance to both the teacher 


and student 


——Klements of 


— HEALTHFUL LIVING 


| New Third Edition Ready in May }— 


The abridged version of the above text 
book designed for shorter, more intensive 
courses in the subject. While shortening 
the text, the author has retained the flavor 
of liberal documentation and descriptive 
clarity which gives the longer text its dis 
tinetive character, Subject matter has 
heen revised in accord with medical and 


scientific progress of the last five years 
Send for copies on 


WcGraw-Hil 


BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


~ 330 W. 42nd St. N.Y. 36,N.Y 


About the 


@ Dr. Elizabeth S. Avery is Assistant Secre- 
tary, and Consultant in Health Educa- 
tion, AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., 
Wash. 6, D. C. 


@ Mrs. Anne M. Bachman is physical educa- 
tion teacher and GAA co-sponsor at 
Hawthorne High School, Los Angeles. 


@ Harold J. Brenner and Philip J. Rasch are 
corrective therapists at Brentwood Hos- 
pital, Veterans Administration Center, 
Los Angeles. 


@ Harry Firger, 95 Fuller St., Brookline, 
Mass., recipient of a grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, teaches at Roxbury Memorial H.S. 
for Boys. 

e@ Gordon J. Hathaway, director of physical 
education, Exeter (N.H.) Public Schools, 
is producer of a 16 mm. sound film in 
color, “Rope Skipping.” 

e@ Barbra Holland is Camp Co-ordinator, 
Public Schools, 5757 Neckel, Dearborn, 
Mich. She is secy. of Camping and Out- 
door Education Section, AAHPER. 


@ Elinor M. Johnson, director of public 
school camping, Bradley Palmer State 
Park, is with the Newton Public Schools, 
Topsfield, Mass. Helen $. Lockhart is with 
the Dept. of Nutrition, Harvard School 
of Public Health, Boston. 


@ Betty Meredith-Jones, specialist in move- 
ment study, came to the U.S. in 1952 as 
a free-lance lecturer and teacher. She 
resides at 3640 Irwin Ave., Riverdale, 
New York 63, N.Y. She taught a session 
at the 1954 AAHPER Convention. 

@ Hannah C. Meyer is director of women’s 
physical education at Gallaudet College, 
Wash., D. C. 


® Abbie Rutledge is Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education for Women at Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
She is one of the highest ranking bad- 
minton players in the United States. 


e@ Jean R. Sanford, assistant professor of 
physical education, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, is on the Natl. 
Canadian Youth Hostel staff. 

e@ Julian W. Smith, associate professor of 
outdoor education, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, is Chairman of the 
Outing Activities Group of AAHPER’s 
Council on Equipment and Supplies. He 
is a former AAHPER Vice-President 
for Recreation, and Honor Award re- 
cipient, 

Strait, assistant professor of phys- 
ical education, is Supervisor of Student 
Teaching for Men in Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Dr. Karl D. Edwards is Assistant Professor 
and Director of Student Teaching. 

e@ Jay M. Ver Lee is Superintendent of Rec- 
reation, City Recreation Deyt., 12 - 12th 
St., Oakland 7, Calif. 

@ Dr. Philip Wexler is Assistant Professor 
of Health Education at State University 
Teachers College, Cortland, N.Y. * 
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design, construction 
and performance 


<< You'll soon realize what superior 
materials, smart modern designing and 
skilled craftsmanship can mean when 
you install your first AMERICAN 
Streamlined Official Regulation Diving 
Unit. You'll know then that American 
Approved Equipment is the kind you've 
wanted for your pool, you'll discover 
that American's years-chead styling 
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you get when you select AMERICAN. 
Unequaled performance . . . superior 
construction . . . lifetime durability 
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OUR COVER 
LEARNING 


of doors have real meaning for 


experiences out 


youngsters. These children are 
taking part in outdoor educa- 
tion through their school 
camp. Our lead article sums up 
the basic principles of outdoor 
education in the schools of to- 
Related 


cover school camping and hos- 


day (p. 8). articles 


teling. 


PLANS FOR 1955-56 
THIS MAY-JUNE issue is the 


last until September 1955. 


Several 80-page issues are 


planned for and 


next fall 
spring. In addition to the us- 
ual broad coverage, there will 
be special features on facili- 
ties, coaching, program plan- 
ning and methods, aquatics, 
National Convention, and fall, 


winter, and spring sports. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before the 
date of the issue with which it is to take 
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verre ve 


THIS SUMMER 


study at 


in the 


POST-SESSION 


} Specialized courses in 


bb bb bb bbb ib hb bb bbb bbb bi bb bb 


struction in the School. 


Methods and Principles 


cal Education; Seminar 


RECREATION 


ppb hb bb bb bb bb 


June 13 to July 1 


P One to 12 weeks of summer study 


tification requirements 
Psupplements academic 


> for bulletin information address: 


PENN STATE 


COOL, MOUNTAIN 
ENVIRONMENT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


INTER-SESSION 
June 13 to July 1 


MAIN. SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 13 


August 15 to September 2 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


. Health in the Rural Schools; Health In- 
« PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
The Natural Program; Scientific Method; 


Coaching; Intramural Athletics; Admin-§ 
istrative Problems; Philosophy of Physi-< 


Education, Physical Education, and Rec- 


reation; Tests and Measurements. 


Camping and Outdoor Education 


HEALTH EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


5 More than 500 graduate and undergraduate 
bcourses included in total instructional of 


to requirements for baccalaureate, 
> doctor s degree and to completion of State cer 


Planned program of extracurricular activities 


S Penn State ideal for summer study and recreation 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 103-C, Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
University Purk Pennsylvania 


Readers—here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

Through a misunderstanding, Bar- 
bara Mettler’s name was omitted in pub- 
lication of my article, ‘Teachers Find 
Adventure in Creative Movement,” p. 22, 
February issue. 

The teaching material described in 
the article and the outline form in which 
it was presented, as well as the method 
of presentation, were obtained at Met- 
tler Studios in Meredith, New Hamp- 
shire, where I was a summer student in 
1953. Since Miss Mettler soon will be 
publishing her material, I wanted to 
call the matter to the attention of 
JOURNAL readers. 

SALLY SOUTHERLAND 
Charlotte City (Wilmore) 
Schools 
Charlotte 3, N. C. 
DEAR EDITOR: 
I have submitted a short biography 
of Dr. R. Tait McKenzie to the Cana- 
dian Army Journal. 1 relied on your 
special McKenzie issue in 1944 for much 
of the biographical data. 
The article primarily concerns his 
loyalty to his boyhood surroundings, 
shown by his making his summer home 
and studio from an old grist mill near 
his birthplace, which he renamed the 
Mill of Kintail. I am the owner of the 
Mill of Kintail and intend to keep it as 
nearly as I can as he would have wished, 
so that it is in effect a memorial. 
Please regard this as a cordial stand- 
ing invitation to all your members to 
visit us. The Mill lies near Almonte, 
Ontario, some 38 miles southwest of 
Ottawa. 
MAJ. J.F., Leys, Canadian Army 
194 Carling Ave. 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 

DEAR EDITOR: 

I sent a request to your office for the 
name and address of the Narragansett 
Gym Equipment Co., since my letters 
had been returned. In due time I re- 
ceived a letter from them, This is the 
first time I have used your services, and 
I wish to thank the National Office. 
Your service was quick and I was given 
what I asked for. 

ANNETTE B. STEVENSON 

1804 Neale St. 

San Diego, Calif. 
Rachel E. Bryant, AAHPER consultant in girls 
and women’s sports, answered Mrs. Stevenson's 
inquiry. The consultants are always glad to be 
of help to AAHPER members. * 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Columbia University 


Summer Session 


August 12, 1955 


Graduate Degree Programs in: 


e Physical Education 
College and school administration, 


supervision, teaching and activities 


e Health Education 


College and school health adminis- 
tration and teaching; public and 


voluntary agency health education 


e Rehabilitation 


rehabilitation in physical education 


school and recreation programs 


e Recreation 


Recreation administration and lead- 


May 31 to June 24 


Program Problems in Health Edu- 


(Also Postsession, August 15 to 


For further information, write: 


Proressor C, L. Chairman 
Department of Health Education and 
Physical Education 
Box 70-A, Teachers College 
Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. 
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start more playable... stay more playable 


Here’s why: 


A 
OF fietal 


é Pre shaped core allows entire cotton 
: winding to be applied under tension. 
so BALL Eliminates loose strands that let center shift 


so Wilson balls hold size, shape longer. 


Virgin Private Estate Kapok has more 
life to start. 


i] Exclusive Wilsonized molded core 
shapes kapok center perfectly, 

yet keeps extra life by avoiding 

fibre-wilting heat processes. 


1 


Pre-vulcanized latex never loses strength 
or elasticity, maintains unit bond 
between kapok, winding and cover 

. . glwes ball lasting firmness and feel. 


Wilson softball covers 
are cut from the finest horsehides and 
are double hand-stitched for maximum durability, 


End your troubles with balls that become soft 

in a few innings of play. New Wilson softballs use 
only the most resilient plantation-grown kapok 

to insure lasting performance. Try them for yourself 
and see. Your choice of 10, 12, and 


16-inch balls—in a wide range of prices. 


... world’s largest manufacturer 
of sports equipment 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO © Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principa 
HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


ties. subsidiary of Wilson & Co.,IncJ 


Boys and girls on a group camp work project. 


seek the outdoors! Filled with en- 
ergy, curiosity, and adventure, most 
boys and girls take to outdoor activi- 
ties like ducks to water. They are not 
too unlike adults in this respect, for 
untold 


IS NATURAL for children to 


millions of Americans are 
thronging into the open spaces. Some 
of them are merely trying to escape 
from the fast tempo of modern urban 
living, and others are searching for 
recreation and adventure. 


The rela- 
tionship of man to his physical world 
is a fundamental factor in human liv- 
ing, and an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the outdoors should be the 
heritage of every human being. 
WHAT IT 1S 

Outdoor education is becoming a 


Like other 


familiar term these days. 


Studying 
state 

fish 
conser- 
vation 


methods 


ADVENTURE 


IN 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


by JULIAN W. SMITH 
Michigan Stote College 


Photos courtesy Michigan Dept. of Public Instruction 


educational terminology, ‘outdoor 
education” has different shades of 
meaning to different people. Applied 
to school and college programs, out- 
door education includes those direct 
learning experiences that involve en- 
joying, interpreting, and wisely us- 
ing the natural environment in achiev- 
ing, at least in part, the purposes of 
education. With this concept, the out- 
doors constitutes a laboratory—a 
learning climate for the things which 
can be learned best outside of class- 
rooms. 

Outdoor education is a logical de- 
velopment of the emerging commu- 
nity school and the college and is de- 
signed to serve all the people. The 
outdoors is one of the rich community 
resources that should be used in a 
broad educational program where a 
great variety of learning experiences 
related to the physical environment 
and natural resources can take place. 

An analysis of school and college 
curriculums would indicate that many 
of the learnings considered essential 
could be achieved through outdoor 
education, The general goals of edu- 
cation, such as self-realization, human 
relationships, and civic responsibility 
are readily discernible in outdoor ed- 
ucation, with specific implications for 
a command of the fundamental proc- 
health, 
use of leisure 


esses citizenship, worthy 
time, 


ethical character 


vocations, and 


No single department, 


matter, field, or 


subject- 
individual interest 
has a corner on the outdoors. In reach 
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‘ Practicing soil conservation. 


of nearly every school and college in 
the United States will be found open 
spaces, parks, camps, recreation 
areas, sanctuaries, museums, Zoos, 
vacant lots, and other types of public 
and private lands and facilities which 
can be used in the process of educa- 
tion. Many schools and colleges now 
have, or could acquire, larger field 
campuses, camps, and special land 
areas to use for nature laboratories, 
in addition to the community re- 
sources already available. The park- 
school and extensive school sites are 
good examples of planning for out- 
door education. The new designs of 
elementary and secondary school 
buildings which make it easier to use 
adjacent lands are significant devel- 
opments. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

Outdoor education in schools and 
colleges, in its simplest form, occurs 
when a teacher or leader and a group 
of “would-be” learners take off to the 
outdoors for purposes related to ac- 
cepted objectives. It may be an ele- 
mentary class that goes outside the 
classroom to see the first heralds of 
spring; a class off for a week of 
school camping; a physical education 
lesson in archery, casting, or shoot- 
ing; or a college class in zoology that 
wishes to delve deeply into the scien- 
tific aspects of nature. Some common 
avenues of outdoor education are de- 
scribed briefly as illustrations: 

Classroom-related field erperiences, 
where the trip into the outdoors becomes a 
“lab” period related to planned activities in 
curriculum. They may be short trips on the 
school grounds or extended experiences in 
connection with a special field, such as sci 
ence, physical education, conservation, rec 
reation. 

2. School farm, forest, and garden pro 
grams, where the school or college has ac 
cess to lands that will serve as laboratories 
School farms can offer general instructional 
opportunities as well as a place for agricul 
tural practices. In some areas, the school 
farm program may include the camping idea 
where children have opportunities to live 
together, observe and care for farm animals, 
participate in gardening, and roam over the 
wooded “back forty.” As well as being a 
laboratory for science, gardening may be 
one of the most practical activities in out 
door education because of its recreational 
values, 

3. School camping——-one of the newest and 
most sensational developments in outdoor 
education. is the use of camps for an ex 
tended educational program by schools and 


colleges, whereby democratic social living 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


s combined with learning about the natural 
environment and adventures in outdoor liv 
ing In school camping childrer and 
teachers, together, have direct learning ex 
periences related to many areas of the cur 


riculum. Nearly one-half of the states now 


report programs ranging from pilot effort 
to year-round operation An increasing 
number of colleges have acquired camy 
whereby students have camping opportur 


ties combined with teacher and leadership 
training 

4. Day activities in outdoor areas, some 
times called day camping, is another pattert 
ised by schools, colleges, recreation ager 
cies, and youth-serving groups. Classes and 
organized groups have opportunities for 
field study combined with outdoyr recre 
ational skills. 

5. Outing and club activities, usually cor 
sidered a part of the curricular offering 
provide for organized special-interest 
groups. While usually conducted on an ir 
formal basis, such activities may be related 
to areas such as physical education, recre 
ation, science, and others. Activities often 


include camping, hiking, and other interest 


of students, such as archery, shooting, fish 
ing, arts and crafts, and bird study 
6. Casting and fishing are becuming more 


popular activities in schools and colleges 
Fishing and allied activities, such as skish 
spinning, bait and fly casting, which more 
nearly may be called universal sport are 
particularly significant in view of increased 
leisure time and the desire to seek the lake 
and streams so prevalent in many parts of 
the country. Adaptable to all age group 
casting and fishing are closely related to 
camping, conservation, and outdoor living 


skills. These activities fit well in the physi 


cal education, recreation, and adult educa 
tion programs and have implications for 


science and other fields. Like other parts of 


an outdoor education program, training (in 
cluding actual participation) is needed in 
order that those interested can derive the 
maximum benefits from the outdoor living 
that accompanies them. One needs only to 
observe the number of fishing license sold 
to realize the importance of thi port in 


American life today 


7. Shooting and hunting, like casting and 


fishing, are extensive and wholesome leisure 

time activitie in the American culture 
More than 13 million hunting licenses are 
sold in the United States. More maximur 

satisfactions and values accrue in shooting 
and hunting when there is training in gur 
handling and safety, marksmanship, cor 

servation, outdoor skills and woodsmanship 
care and use of public property, et« ich 
activities as riflery, pistol shooting keet 


trap shooting, and archery, appropriate 


designed for the variou age group fit well 
into physical educatior clubs, recreatior 
adult education, and conservation act tie 
in schools, colleges, and community orgar 
zations. In Michigan and New Hampshire 
for example, state-wide institutes and eli: 
ics are conducted for school and college staff 
members in an effort to help develop sound 
educational activities centered around the 
natural interest of students in hunting and 
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Hostelers enjoying the outdoors. 


OSTELING HAS BEEN going 
tH on in this country for about 20 
years, and yet educators, particularly 
taken 
advantage of the services of the 
American Youth Hostels, Inc.,' to the 
best of its potential. Those who have 
learned about hosteling from the in- 
side know of its inherent and unlim- 
ited value to youth of all ages; yet, 
AYH organization is 
non-profit, and maintained mostly on 
a voluntary basis, many people who 


physical educators, have not 


because the 


would benefit from its program never 
hear of it or investigate its offerings. 

Recreation leaders physical 
educators have every reason to be 
concerned about the effect of today’s 
tempo of living on the present and 
Many 
youths now-a-days have little oppor- 
tunity to understand, appreciate, or 


future of our young people. 


have confidence in their own self- 
ufliciency—particularly at the col- 
lege age when summer jobs are diffi- 
cult to find and summer play is too 
childish and not very adventuresome, 
We owe it to our young people to give 
them opportunities, within their own 
means and desires, to get a “grass- 
roots” 


understanding of why and 
how to live a happy qualitative life 

' National headquarters of the American 
Youth Hostels, Inc., an affiliate of AAHPER, 
is at 14 W. 8th St., New York 11, New York. 


rather than an efficient quantitative 


one. 


WHAT HOSTELING OFFERS 

What does hosteling have to offer 
for this particular need? Let us first 
review what hosteling is. The inter- 
nationally accepted purpose of hos- 
teling is: “To help all, especially 
young people, to a greater knowledge, 
understanding, and love of the world 
and their fellow men by providing 
for them Youth Hostels all over the 
world, and by assisting them in their 
travels both here and abroad over 
bicycle trails, footpaths, and high- 
ways.” 

Hosteling is inexpensive because 
travel is chiefly under the hosteler’s 
own power—by bicycle, by foot, on 
horseback, on skiis, and in canoes. 
Trains, busses, autos, airplanes, etc., 
are used to bridge long gaps between 
areas which are of particular interest 
and for transportation to and from 
starting points. 

Youth Hostels, second cousins of 
resort hotels, vary in the accommoda- 
tions they provide, but all have sepa- 
rate dormitories for boys and girls, 
separate washing facilities, a com- 
mon kitchen and dining room, and 
common cooking facilities. Although 
varying in size (the largest, in Scot- 
land, holds 400), all are supervised by 
resident houseparents who have been 
carefully chosen and are responsible 
with a interest in 
young people. These houseparents act 


persons lively 
as chaperones, providing much of the 
cooking equipment, along with a cer- 
tain amount about 
things of interest in the area and 


of know-how 


HOSTELING — 


inexpensive (travel for fun 


by JEAN R. SANFORD 


Antioch College 


Photos courtesy American Youth Hostels, Inc 


about the needs of hostelers no mat- 
ter the age. Truly, they are parents 
away from home. For their trouble, 
they receive from the hostelers a 
small overnight fee which varies 
within each country but is approxi- 
mately 25¢ to 75¢ per night. 


CcosT 

The daily living cost to a hosteler, 
including travel, food, and lodging, 
varies with each particular trip, but 
is usually between $1.00 and $2.00 
per day. For example, a 6-week bi- 
cycle trip through New England in 
1955 in a sponsored group costs 
$100.00; a 2-week canoeing trip costs 
$57.00; an  &-week 
through northern 
$665.00. 

The only other cost to be a hosteler 
is a yearly membership. The Ameri- 
can Youth Hostels membership is 
available to persons of both sexes and 
any age who agree to abide by hostel- 
ing customs. The fees range from 
$1.00 to $4.00 for individual passes, 
from $5.00 to $10.00 for organiza- 
tional passes, and $6.00 for a family 
pass. A pass bought in any country 
is good in all 27 countries belonging 


bicycle trip 


Europe costs 


to the International Youth Hostel 
Federation during the current year. 
HANDBOOK 


How does one know where these hos- 
tels are located? A handbook is put 
out by each country. It contains a 
thorough description of where the 
hostels are to be found, the type of 
accommodations provided, and such 
things as the nearest store, railroad 
station, swimming accommodations, 
places of historical interest, etc. Al- 
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though each handbook is written in 
the language of the country which it 
represents, an international picture 
language has been adopted for inter- 
national understanding. 


CUSTOMS 

Hostel customs are simple, and 
nature and practice help build a re- 
sponsible, co-operative citizen. The 
motto of hostelers has always been, 
“Leave the hostel better than you 
found it.” 

Hostelers can travel as individuals 
or in sponsored groups, each experi- 
ence contributing to the pleasure and 
growth of the hosteler. One does not 
need to be rugged to travel this way 

the most necessary equipment is an 
attitude of willingness to understand 
yourself, peace of mind to meet situ- 
ations cheerfully as they arise, and 
an appreciation of other people. Since 
the beginning of the organization, 
the membership in sponsored trips 
has represented many walks of life, 
—kindergarten teachers, nurses, 
clerks, dieticians, etc. Few lack the 
energy to travel this way if they are 
willing to push on past the first two 
days. More often than not, the trip 
gives these people a psychological lift 
they never expected from the small 
amount of time and money spent. 

When traveling under one’s own 
power, one can hear, smell, feel, and 
see the country, and it is looked at 
thoroughly enough to be visualized 
years later. In European countries, 
in particular, one places himself in 
a position to be more welcome than 
the “rich people in cars,” which, until 
Americans began hosteling, were 
considered typically American by 
most people living abroad. It is the 


intimate contact with all of Nature 
that makes a joy of cycling and hik- 
ing. Not only can more time be spent 
seeing the countryside, but you feel 
the contour of the earth beneath you 
and the elements from above as they 
change within the hour and day. 

Hosteling, while leisurely, is not 
for the lazy. Up at 7 each morning, 
travelers co-operate in meal prepara- 
tion and clean-up and are out of the 
hostel by 9 A.M. The mileage covered 
depends upon the mode of travel, type 
of country, things to see and do, peo- 
ple to visit, and sometimes merely 
the distance between hostels. It is 
truly a problem-solving situation for 
individuals and groups, as the oppor- 
tunities are many in choosing how 
to spend each day. 


YOUR PART 

What does all this have to do with 
you? It may interest you personally, 
as a parent, as a recreation director, 
as a physical education teacher, ete. 
It should interest you if you are 
working with young people—for you 
owe it to them to find out about such 
a service organization and to make 
its offerings known to those whose 
lives may be enriched through it. 
Hosteling has much to offer the extra- 
curricular program in school and the 
program in “Y” work, all kinds of 
clubs and interest groups, camps, and 
even individuals, as a wonderful way 
to spend a holiday or weekend. The 
Europeans make great use of it for 
family vacations. 

Aside from the services available to 
independent hostelers, there are na- 
tionally sponsored trips, as for 
example: 


Everyone at the hostel shares in preparing meals—and in eating them! 


Hostelers ride through Paris, 
popular city for hosteling abroad 


Trip 1—4 weel New England, $100 


rrip2--6 week New England and Que 
bec, $155 

rrip weel Nova Scotia, $215 

rrip4—7 weeh Southerr Highlands, 
$160 

rrip5 —4 weel Canadian Rockies bike 


and pack), $265 


rrip 6—8 lrenseontinental Rolling 


Youth Hostel, $390 


Trip 7—7 weeks, Alaska and the Yukon 
S490 

Trip 8—7 weeks, Hawaii, $590 

Trip 9—-7 weeks, Mexico, $225 

Trip 10—-11 weeks, Northern Europe, $665 

rrip 11-10 weel England and France 


rrip 12-10 weel Western Europe 


13 10 weeb Central Euroy 
14-11 weeh outhwest Europe 
Trip 15 wee} outhern Eur 


WORTHWHILE EXPERIENCE 

It is rather difficult to put into 
words the quality of a hosteling ex 
perience, but one can be sure it has 
and will continue to have an effect 
on the self-confidence, interpersonal 
understanding, and way of living of 
those who have participated in the 
program at home or abroad, Even 
the children of these hostel will 
benefit from the broadened outlook 
of their parent 

Hosteling associations in all coun 
tries of the world are helping youth 
to help themselves. They are provid 
ing opportunities within their mean 
understanding, and desires, to de 
velop international peace and inter 
personal understanding. What better 
way to practice democratic living and 
build worthy citizens! * 
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Swimming for the Deat 


mene GRACEFULLY into the 
water, one of the deaf girls in 
the swimming class began her warm- 
up trek longways down the pool with 
a strong rhythmic back stroke. As 
she glided along, she softiy began to 
repeat a chant in perfect unison with 
her swimming stroke. The ease of 
this performance was beautiful! The 
rhythm co-ordinated all effort. The 
result was graceful and strong. 

Questioned later, she said she re- 
membered a song she'had “felt” in 
church. This incident illustrates the 
very great importance of rhythm as 
it pertains to teaching swimming 
skills to the deaf. Rhythm is funda- 
mental in the teaching of swimming 
to the deaf! 


BEST SPORT 


Swimming is perhaps the very best 
all-around sport for the deaf. Deaf 
students are not at any particular 
disadvantage and so can achieve re- 
markable results. Swimming on the 
whole does the same things for all 
participants, deaf and hearing alike. 
Swimming tends to develop every 
muscle in the body, it is self-testing, 
it can be. used to develop group spirit 
and personal initiative, and it is a 
worthwhile coeducational activity for 
recreation. The carry-over values of 
swimming into adult life make the 
learning especially worthwhile. It is 
true that swimming for the deaf may 
be conducive to head noises, conges- 
tions, and ringing in the ears, but 
with the precautions of aerated 
water, use of ear plugs and bathing 
caps, no special difficulty need be ex- 
perienced. 

Exercises performed in the water 
greatly speed the rehabilitation of 
unused muscles. Many times deaf- 
ness is found to be a multiple handi- 
cap and students derive great bene- 
fit by relaxing overstrained muscles 
in the water. Also, swimming helps 
to get rid of that tired feeling and 
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by HANNAH C. MEYER 


Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


so contributes to a student’s personal 
emotional stability. In like manner, 
aggression can certainly be success- 
fully worked out to its fullest extent 
in the pool. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


Teachers of physical education are 
able to discover personal problems 
very easily through swimming 
classes, because students are seen 
intimately, on an informal basis and 
under more normal conditions than 
in other circumstances, Mary is 
afraid of water and refuses to face 
it. She hides this fear behind ex- 
cuses of ear trouble, fear of catch- 
ing a cold, mislaying her swim cap, 
or losing her swim suit. As a teacher, 
it is of primary importance to help 
Mary overcome her fear before teach- 
ing her any stroke. Getting her to 
face this fear, frankly admit it, ex- 
press it, analyze it, and then plan 
steps so that she can overcome it is 
a very gradual and purposeful proc- 
ess. A teacher, as always, must have 
unlimited patience and a communica- 
tive line which is always open be- 
tween the student and herself. 

Personality changes in deaf indi- 
viduals often take place as a result 
of the accomplishment of swimming 
skills. Overcoming an element such 
as water gives confidence in self. 
Feeling at home in the water, know- 
ing how to care for oneself gives 
added courage and self reliance. 
Therefore, the earlier these swim- 
ming skills are taught, the better! 
Right habits, joy, and assurance are 
always concomitant learnings of good 
teaching. 


BALANCE 

A problem of special significance 
in teaching swimming to the deaf 
is that of balance. Often, students 
swim to the bottom of the pool in- 
stead of to the top after a dive. Bal- 


ance can be partially overcome by 
sharpening the focus on it in all ac- 
tivities. Teaching the student to open 
his eyes at all times in the water as- 
sists in getting direction. Eyes are 
the greatest asset for the deaf and 
must be relied upon constantly and 
heavily for security and direction. 

Swimming meets with other col- 
leges on a recreational or competitive 
basis mean planning, and forming a 
group bond. Considerations of how 
members conduct themselves, how 
they will be transported, what to take 
along, what precautions for safety 
must be taken, what to wear, which 
events will be offered, and who is to 
represent the school are problems 
that the group itself must solve. 

Finer skills, endurance, and co- 
operative activity can be experienced 
only after the fundamentals of swim- 
ming are mastered. Synchronized 
swimming, where designs and _ pat- 
terns by changing positions in the 
water are possible, need added prac- 
tice and skill, but result in extending 
satisfactions. 


VALUES 

The teaching of swimming to the 
deaf fulfills all requirements of long- 
range objectives in our physical edu- 
cation department which are: (1) 
the development in every student, re- 
gardless of limitations, of a delight 
and genuine interest in participation 
in motor recreation; (2) improve- 
ment of body control and mechanical 
efficiency; (3) development of leisure 
time interests for adulthood; (4) an 
appreciation of people and their cul- 
ture; and (5) improvement of the 
mental health of every student. 

Swimming for the deaf has been 
found to be an additional tool in help- 
ing students to skilled, 
healthy, and secure adults for the 
future. 


become 
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Gym 
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No gymnasium apparatus surpasses that bearing 
the Medart name—first choice for over 80 years 


MEDART'S LINE OF GYM EQUIPMENT IS COMPLETE 


« Climbing Poles & Ladders « Corrective Therapy Equipment 
« Boxing Rings & Bag Supports « Anthropometric Equipment 

+ Vault, Jump & Game Standards 
« Stall Bars 

« Physical Fitness Apparatus 

« Rowing Machines « Telescopic Gym Seats 
» Pulley Weights + Steel Lockers 

Mats & Mat Trucks « Wire Baskets & Racks 


« Basketball Backstops 
« Basketball Scoreboards 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. + 3544 DEKALB ST. « ST. LOUIS 18, MO, 
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understanding 


movement 


by BETTY MEREDITH-JONES 


Specialist in Movement Study 


S MOVEMENT educators, what 
is our answer to the frequent 
query, “What do you mean by move- 
ment, 


a form of dance, athletics? 
This term is in wide use, and it is 
our concern wherever our particular 
interest may lie in physical education 
sports, recreation, or dance—be- 
cause it is basic to them all. 

Knowledge of body mechanics, an- 
atomy, and kinesiology are import- 
ant to the understanding of move- 
ment, but equally important is an 
understanding of the skeleton of 
motion, which means reducing move- 
ment to its most fundamental form. 

It is true that the greater the vari- 
ety of activity, the greater the move- 
ment experience, but in order to 
relate fundamentals of motion to 
skill, the elements should be recog- 
nized and understood. 

Teachers of music build on the 
structure of the basic scale, which is 
the framework of understanding for 
producing music, whatever instru- 
ment is used. A child learning to 
play a second instrument would carry 
over knowledge of fundamentals 
previously learned and adapt them to 
the new skill, without re-learning 
what was common to both. In move- 
ment, the human being is the instru- 
ment, with a full range of movement 
possibilities limited only by struc- 
ture, Putting this instrument into 
action also involves fundamentals of 
motion existing in many different 
skills which if experienced will also 
carry ovel 


MOVEMENT AND SOUND 

Movement may be compared with 
sound; both are intangible, transient 
but clear, and may be explained in the 
same precise terms, 

Variations of sound can be pro- 
duced in strength, time, space, and 
flow from very loud to very soft, ex- 
tremely quick to slow, and so on. 
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These variations are brought about 
upon the accepted scale of sound, dif- 
ferent kinds of sound being produced 
by the same or different instruments, 
but the framework remains. Simi- 
larly, the body as the instrument uses 
strength, time, space and flow to pro- 
duce an infinite variety of human 
effort. 

In sound and movement it is im- 
portant that the full range of dy- 
namic variation be experienced. 
Phrasing of sound produces rhythm, 
melody, harmony or discord, which is 
also true in movement. Patterns of 
movement are developed according to 
purpose, need and mood; for example, 
a working movement such as sawing 
wood, a dance technique, or a tennis 
stroke, all have characteristics which 
emphasize purpose, and the rhythm 
is created according to stress of 
movement factors. 

The efficiency of performance of 
these patterns in either medium will 
depend upon: (1) Selection of the 
right ingredients or content; (2) 
Ability of the individual to perform 
the pattern; and (3) Rhythmical con- 
struction of the pattern. 


SELECTION AND ADAPTATION 

Observing several people perform 
the same movement pattern, it will be 
noticed that each will show a rhyth- 
mical difference, that is each will 
have selected slight or marked vari- 
ations of the necessary ingredients of 
strength, time, space, and flow. 

Since each human being possesses 
varying proportions of natural abil- 
ity in these fundamental factors 
(which constitutes his effort capac- 
ity) skill will be shown in patterns 
which demand of his abilities. If 
there has been no experience in the 
full range of movement factors, not 
only selection but adaptation will be- 
come difficult. 


~ 


A person moves in ways which are 
familiar and have become habitual. 
These ways may or may not be what 
the pattern demands. For example, 
the operation of sawing wood men- 
tioned earlier requires strength com- 
bined with directness, moderate 
quickness and bound flow. The oper- 
ator who had little appreciation for 
several requirements for this opera- 
tion would perform it with his own 
particular stress, thereby producing 
a different rhythm. 

These difficulties could be allevi- 
ated in two ways: first, by giving an 
experience in all possible variations 
of movement quality which would not 
change but enrich the effort capacity, 
and lead to awareness of how and 
why difficulties arose; secondly, by 
developing latent qualities and 
strengthening weaker abilities in 
skill, so that in time selection and 
adaptation could become easier. 


RHYTHM OF THE WHOLE 

This discipline in feeling-awareness 
imposed through rhythm in pattern 
brings forward the third, and not the 
least important point—that of rhythm 
of the whole. 

In order to achieve understanding 
and kinesthetic awareness, movement 
patterns are sometimes broken down 
into separate parts, but eventually 
these have to be put together again, 
and the rhythm of the whole may be 
lost, because the essential link has 
been neglected. 

If the pattern is analyzed in terms 
of element value, the structure of the 
whole remains, one element or factor 
of movement being stressed in turn 
throughout. In this way, increase and 
decrease of dynamics is felt, and the 
transition from one part to another 
is harmoniously achieved. For exam- 
ple, in a forehand drive in tennis, if 
the increase and decrease of strength 
is felt, from the moment of prepara- 
tion to the completion of the stroke, 
the pattern of the whole can remain, 
and although the rhythm may not yet 
be perfected, the performer has con- 
centrated mainly on one essential fac- 
tor of the pattern content. 

A teacher observing rhythmical 
difficulties can pick out one or more 
differences on the part of the per- 
former and develop them within the 


(Concluded on page 59) 
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Municipal swimming pool in Oakland, designed for community and school use. 


Planning Swimming Pools for Maximum Use 


N OUTDOOR swimming pool is 
A a substantial investment for 
any community representing as it 
does a relatively high original capi- 
tal cost for its limited period of use 
usually about three months. 

This problem was faced in Oakland 
in 1945 when a $600,000 bond issue 
was placed upon the ballot for the 
construction of five swimming pools. 
The campaign was materially assisted 
by a decision to utilize the pools year 
around for both community swim- 
ming and for the physical education 
program of the city high schools. 


COMMITTEE PLANNING 

With the successful passage of the 
bonds, a committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of the City Council, Rec- 
reation Department, the Public 
Schools, City Planning Commission, 
and community organizations, was 
set up to locate, plan for, and follow 
through on the construction. 

Land for all but one pool was ob 
tained adjacent to, or on, high schoo! 
sites. The fifth was located on a 
playground in the same neighborhood 
as the fifth high school. 

Two pools presented a problem. Be- 
cause they were to be built from mu- 
nicipal bonds money, the funds had 
to be spent on property owned by, or 
under long-term lease to, the city. 
Permissive state legislation was nec- 
essary to allow a school district to 
lease unused and unneeded land to 
a municipality, other 
school district. This legislation was 


county, or 
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by JAY M. VER LEE 


Superintendent of Recreation 


Oakland, California 


obtained and 40-year leases were 
drawn up between the school district 
and the city—the latter represented 
by the Recreation Commission. Thi 
same legislation has been used by the 
Commission during recent years to 
lease sites for six playgrounds and 
playfields on excess school property 


POOL FEATURES 

In planning for joint city-school 
use, certain features were decided 
upon for all pools. Pools are 100 feet 
by 50 feet in size, varying in depth 
from three to ten feet. Thus, compe- 
tition between schools can be con- 
ducted under conditions 
All pools are heated, three with radi 
ant panel systems and two with con- 


standard 


ventional heat exchangers. 

In the radiant system, copper tube 
coils in the concrete pool floor raise 
the temperature of the 216,562 gal- 
lons in each pool at the rate of 1° F 
per hour. Each operates with a gas 
cost of 15 per cent to 21 per cent less 
than each of the pools with conven 
tional heat. Four bath houses are 
also heated, one with a radiant 
tem in the concrete floor. Underwate) 
and overhead lights were installed at 
all pools, making possible extended 


use for school and community groups 


OPERATING AGREEMENT 

When the first two pools were com- 
pleted in 1949, an operating agree- 
ment was drawn up between the Rec- 
reation Commission and the Board of 
Education. Under this agreement, 
the Commission maintains the pools 


and pays for all utilities charging 
back to the School Board a pro rata 
of these 
amount charged back is based on the 


costs every six month Phe 


hours used by the schools as com 
pared with the total hours of opera 
tion of the pools during a six-month 
period, 

The Board of Education has juri 
diction over the pools during regulat 
school hours (9 A.M, to 3 P.M from 
mid-September to mid-June, with 
qualified physical education teache: 
At all other time 
ing after school and evening 


in charge , includ 
during 
the school year, the pools are unde 
the supervision of the Recreation De 
partment 
However, many after-school peri 
ods are used by the schools for inter 


school 
competition, for girl 


swimming practice and 

ynehronized 
wimming, and for recreational swim 
ming. Pools are open for communit 
Wimming every Saturday and Sun 
day from May 1 to mid-Septembe 


and on weekdays during 


ummet 
JOINT USE A SUCCESS 

How ha the jolnt-use proyvran 
worked out? Statements from schoo! 
and recreation department personne! 
indicate it to be a complet Tow 
The four pool adjacent to 


choo!) “are used throughe if thie 


chool ear, With the exception ot 


vacation period Two of the high 
chools now require the passing of an 
elementary wim test before gradu 
ation 
(Concluded on page 68) 
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about our 


outdoor school 


by BARBRA HOLLAND 


Camp Co-ordinator, Dearborn Public Schools 
Outdoor School-—Mill Lake Camp, Chelsea, Michigan 


Photos courtesy Michigan Dept. of Public Instruction 


CLASSROOM TEACHER’S LETTER TO 
THE CAMP CO-ORDINATOR 


Dear Barbra: 

I’m vlad that there is the Outdoor 
School in the Dearborn System, so 
that these children of mine could 
have such a fine camp experience. 
They certainly did enjoy it and got 
alot out of it. All the precamp prepa- 
ration paid off for us. We have more 
group consciousness since we re- 
turned 

We have been using our camp ex- 
periences in every part of our work 
ever since we returned. 

As you know, I had my doubts 
about Outdoor School. Now that I 
have seen the boys and girls of my 
classroom in a natural setting, quite 
apart from school, I was thrilled to 
see them perform informally. What 
a difference there was in so many of 
them 

They are functioning differently at 
school because of learning to work 
together at camp. It seems that we 
accomplish much more in one day 
than before. The little incidences and 
people's problems that draw us apart 
in our thinking no longer exist today. 

I hope that my enthusiasm can be 
passed on to other teachers. 

My children and I want to thank 
vou for a week that we will always 
remember. Camp was fun for me. 
I've completely recovered but don't 
mind saying, | was tired. 

Thanks again, 

(Mrs.) Lillian Roberts 
CAMP CO-ORDINATOR’S LETTER 
TO TEACHERS 
Dear Teachers: 

It is difficult to put into words all 
of the details about the Dearborn 
Outdoor School, It is far better to 
see it in operation. The old saying 


that “seeing is believing” is true in 
this case. 

It is increasingly important, how- 
ever, that the facts be written about 
this great and wonderful experience 
for teachers as well as children. 

Our system has about 27 elemen- 
tary schools. The camp takes the 
fifth- and sixth-grade children and 
at different times a few eighth grad- 
ers. The class always must come with 
its teacher. Applications begin to 
roll into the Outdoor School office 
each spring. The teachers have their 
choice of fall, winter, or spring dates. 
They make their applications six 
months in advance. One of the most 
encouraging parts of our work is to 
see the applications coming from al- 
most all of the elementary schools. 

Another major part of the program 
is the supervision of college students 
as camp counselors. They are all 
prospective teachers from Michigan 
State Normal College. At least two 
student counselors are in the camp 
every week. During the last two 


years, they have totaled between 70 
and 80. We hope that they will go 
into other Michigan communities to 
take children to the outdoor setting 
for the many learning experiences it 
offers. 

In the past three years, we also 
have had a contact with Antioch Col- 
lege in Yellow Springs, Ohio. About 
25 students have come from Antioch 
College for not less than ten weeks 
at a time. 

We do not have a complete full- 
time staff. The two cooks, a full-time 
assistant, and myself are the only 
permanent employees in the camp. 

A workshop is held at camp each 
semester. Every teacher planning to 
bring a classroom group during the 
year has an opportunity to attend 
the training periods from Friday to 
Saturday afternoon. The college stu- 
dents also take part at this time. The 
workshop helps the classroom teacher 
know the objectives of camp and the 
organization needed in preparing the 
children. 

The facilities at Mill Lake Camp, 
where the Outdoor School is located, 
are owned by the State of Michigan 
Conservation Department, and rented 
to the Dearborn Schools. There are 
5 sleeping cabins for boys and five 
for girls. Other cabins are used as 
conference meeting places for the 
activity groups. There is a large 
lodge with lounge, dining room, and 
kitchen. Each washroom has hot and 
cold running water. A science and 
shop building, staff house, and an 


Camp council planning an organized, individual choice, free-time period. 
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Mill Lake campers working together on a camp project. 


area for a trading post bank com- 
plete the facilities. 

Usually between 65 and 75 indi- 
viduals are in camp at one time. The 
camper fee is $10.00 per person. Each 
cabin accommodates 12 to 14 chil- 
dren. A teacher-counselor is assigned 
to each group. 

A different resource man from the 
Michigan Conservation Department 
brings technical information to the 
campers for two days each week. He 
may deal with game, forestry, law 
enforcement, fish, soil, or trapping. 
The Huron Clinton Metropolitan Au- 
thority also supplies men who give 
additional help in nature study, trail 
development, and exploration activi- 
ties. 

Other subjects included in the pro- 
gram are mapping and using the 
compass, camp work projects, plan- 
ning the social hour, housekeeping, 
arts and crafts, fishing, outdoor 
crafts, working in the trading post, 
and bird and weather study. 

The camp council, made up of two 
representatives from each activity 
group, is the final governing body. 
The week’s schedule is put on a large 
blackboard and changes are made as 
necessary. Thursday afternoon is 
left for the council to help plan an or- 
ganized, individual choice, free-time 
period. The members of the council 
have a few additional responsibilities 
including cabin inspection, flag rais- 
ing, getting the mail out, and supply- 
ing the evening chairmen for the 
newscasts. Each night after supper 
the whole camp group comes to order 
in the lounge for a short meeting. 
The activity leaders select different 
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individuals to read a summary of the 
day’s work to everyone present. 

Secause children are unusually ac- 
tive at Mill Lake, the schedule calls 
for going to bed early, rising at the 
same time as at home, and a late af- 
ternoon rest time. 

Classroom preparation and leader- 
ship are the keys to the success of 
camp. If no one knows why they are 
coming or what they are going to do 
when they are 60 miles from home 
away from mom and dad—it is going 
to be hectic and a waste of time for 
everyone! This is why we have such 
an extensive teacher camp workshop 
at the beginning of each semester. It 
is a further reason why we involve 
the parents in the planning before a 
classroom group begins to prepare 
for the experience. 

Parents are the real backbone of 
the program. When they see the 
slides and letters with permission 
slips, and watch children in many 
schools earn their money (half or 
all), they have a real stake in the ad- 
venture. They are the important 
“ves or no” of whether a child goes 
with his group. Calling them to- 
gether with their children and giv 
ing them a straightforward interpre 
tation of goals and objectives is a 
positive way of selling the program 
and getting them into school with- 
out always having to talk about 
Suzie’s problems. 

Many persons other than the class- 
room teacher work with the boys and 
girls and share the spark of enthusi- 
asm with them—music, art, physical 
education, and speech teachers, li- 
brarian, and others on the school 


staff. Oftentimes these people visit 
the boys and girls at camp. 

The school nurses have an import 
ant part in the planning. They have 
been very helpful in pointing out ex 
cellent ways to dress and act in the 
outdoors Each nurse checks het 
group in the health room before they 
leave on a Monday morning, and re 
checks them when they return, They 
also make home calls when a parent 
is reluctant to send their child for 
any health reason 

The objectives now are obvious, 
aren't they? 

To provide an opportunity for children 
with their teachers to live and work to 
gether in a natural setting 

lo provide an opportunity for children 
to understand, to learn, and to have fur 
in the great outdoors 

To provide an opportunity for children 
to plan for and to choose those activitie 
under effective leadership, that are most 
realistic in the outdoor program 

There are many specific objectives 
Suffice it to say, that they are many 
and varied and let it go at that. Just 
a word or two regarding daily evalu 
ations, if I may 

They are important to each day’s 
work. Our campers keep a written 
log of each period they participate in 
activities. Keeping an account of the 
events happening to them is quite im 
portant when using these facts back 
in the classroom. It also helps them 
recall all of the worthwhile experi 
ences to be related to their parents 
Besides the log, you may be inter 
ested to know that each student has a 
check-type self-evaluation sheet that 
he or she fills out before leaving on 
Friday. The counselor also prepares 
a check-type report on each indi 
vidual in the activity group. Can 
you imagine the facts about the chil 
dren a classroom teacher would have 
by the end of the week? 

Many times the classroom teacher 
send home all of the above material 
to the parents. They are returned to 
be used as references for the rest of 
the year with classroom groups. The 
writing should be as simplified as 
possible, 80 as not to take away time 
from those things that can only be 
learned at camp 

The camp setting is ideal for show 
ing boys and girls, very specifically, 
the values of citizenship, of carrying 
their load of responsibilities, and of 
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doing their share of the job to be 
done. 

The Outdoor School in Dearborn 
has taken its place as a part of the 
total school program. It has grown 
in the hearts of the parents, teach- 
ers, administrators, and children. It 
has grown, most of all, into the core 
of the deeper known feelings of those 
of us who live every minute of the 
day at Mill Lake Camp. Without the 
many notes of gratitude and changes 
that have taken place in the boys and 
girls, | am quite sure that the pro- 
gram would not be running every 


sz 


possible week. We are increasingly 
grateful to the many, many teachers 
who believe as we do—the outdoors 
has a laboratory for learning that 
can never be equalled. The patterns 
it presents and the wholesome living 
that it suggests can never be experi- 
enced anywhere else, 

Every boy and girl should have the 
opportunity to understand, see, and 
feel the power of the hills and the 
valleys, the sun and the moon, the 
warm spring air and the cold winter 
snow, the color of the fall leaves and 
the bursting of the buds in the 
spring. Can you hear this in the 


classroom? Can you feel the rain in 
the classroom? People learn by do- 
ing and seeing and feeling. The Out- 
door School places the teaching em- 
phasis with the classroom groups ex- 
actly where it will aid and enhance 
everything done back at school in the 
city. 

The experience for very pupil and 
teacher will never be forgotten. It 
will live in the memories of individu- 
als forever and ever. 


Sincerely, dear teachers .. . 


I remain, 
Barbra Holland 


... Outdoor Education 
(Continued from page 9) 
NEED FOR IT 

Outdoor education, broadly con- 
ceived, includes voluntary group and 
individual activities, with or without 
professional leadership, as would be 
provided by schools, colleges, and 
other agencies. Camping, hiking, 
traveling, hunting, fishing, mountain 
climbing, orienteering, hosteling, ex- 
ploring, collecting, and nature study, 
are only a few activities that attract 
great numbers of people. Millions 
use national, state, and local parks 
and other public areas; others visit 
museums, zoos, sanctuaries, and bo- 
tanical gardens, or just drive in the 
open country to observe’ natural 
beauty and seek other satisfactions 
in the outdoors. 

Many of this generation do not 
have the skills and appreciations nec- 
essary to get the greatest satisfac- 
tions from these pursuits. This is a 
challenge to education in a day when 
greater numbers of citizens who 
have longer weekends and paid vaca- 
tions are turning to the outdoors for 
recreation and adventure. 
LEADERSHIP 

To provide outdoor education as 
envisioned here, colleges and univer- 
sities will need to intensify their ef- 
forts in pre-service and in-service 
training. More actual and direct ex- 
periences in the outdoors will be 
needed, along with methods and tech- 
niques adapted to teaching in in- 
formal situations. It is fortunate 
that there is already a sizable pool of 
resource leadership available in agen- 
cies concerned with the management 


of natural resources, schools and col- 
leges, and in many national, state, 
and local organizations. Much tech- 
nical service can be supplied by busi- 
ness and industry that make and dis- 
tribute sports equipment. Good teach- 
ers and leaders find the guiding of 
the learning process not unlike that 
employed in modern classrooms. 

The essential features of training 
for outdoor education seem, there- 
fore, to include: 1. An understanding 
of human beings and how they learn; 
2. The ability to interpret the out- 
doors as a climate for learning; and 
3. The necessary skills and techniques 
to teach and guide in an informal 
setting. 

Much can be done, and is being 
done, to modify and expand present 
curricular offerings to accomplish 
these things. An all-campus and 
multi-disciplinary approach is needed, 
involving all appropriate fields and 
departments, to provide adequate 
training. In-service and pre-service 
preparation must include realistic 
outdoor field experiences with chil- 
dren and teachers in communities. 
There should be much less separation 
of theory, methods, and practice than 
is usually the case. New developments 
are already under way in several col- 
leges and universities that will pro- 
vide teacher and leadership training 
in outdoor education as an important 
part of general education. 


ROLE OF AAHPER 

While outdoor education is the re- 
sponsibility of many educational 
fields, it becomes evident that there 
are unique implications for health, 
physical education and recreation. In 


many instances, teachers and leaders 
in these related fields will be asked to 
assume leadership along with col- 
leagues in science, elementary educa- 
tion, and other special areas in ini- 
tiating and developing school and col- 
lege programs of outdoor education. 
The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
for example, has recognized this re- 
sponsibility for many years through 
its divisions and sections, through 
publications, audio-visual aids, and 
by providing consultant services to 
schools and colleges. One of the new- 
est and most promising developments 
is the recently constituted Council on 
Equipment and Supplies. Following 
the business, industry, and education 
co-operative pattern, programs are 
under way which will intensify the 
Association’s efforts in outdoor edu- 
cation. Other departments of the 
NEA and several professional or- 
ganizations concerned with camping, 
recreation, and conservation also are 
giving leadership. 


FUTURE 

Outdoor education appears to be 
one of the significant educational de- 
velopments of the mid-century. It 
grows out of the needs of the people 
and contributes to better living. 
While it has specialized aspects, it 
must remain in the context of general 
education and thereby make its 
unique contribution to the accepted 
objectives of education, Only in this 
manner can the outdoors have its full 
effect in sane living and make it pos- 
sible for man to find his true rela- 
tionship to the universe and the eter- 
nal verities. 
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for improving the program. 


Let Your Students 
Set Their Own Goals 


by ANNE M. BACHMAN 


Hawthorne (California) High School 


NE OF THE MOST challenging 
O problems of the physical educa- 
tion program is implementing an ef- 
fective evaluation program. Modern 
educational thinking stresses the use 
of democratic methods, with constant 
checking and refinement of aims and 
processes involved in moving toward 
the accepted goals. In this constant 
evaluation process, our modern con- 
cept recognizes that teacher evalua- 
tion cannot fill the need for having 
the students themselves appraise 
their class and its activities and take 
an active part in fostering class im- 
provement. 

Optimum results can be gained 
when students experience planning, 
operation, and evaluation. This ar- 
ticle tells how girls in a small junior 
high school “tackled” the job of eval- 
uation and actually put their plans 
into operation. 


SETTING 

Carmelita School, where our ex- 
periences in democratic procedures 
took place, is located in Maywood, a 
city of approximately 12,000 popula- 
tion within the Los Angeles City 
School District. The school is a 
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branch of a large high school and has 
an enrollment of about 350 seventh 
and eighth grade students. Most fam- 
ilies are home owners, with the father 
engaged in industry or business. 
Many of the mothers are also em- 
ployed. Students are racially homo- 
geneous with few 
represented. 


minority groups 


The girls at Carmelita are grouped 
into four physical education classes 
which vary in size from 40 to 50 stu- 
dents. All the girls are socially ac- 
ceptable in their peer group, and dis- 
cipline problems are negligent. 


START OF PROGRAM 
On entering school in September, 
the girls were enthusiastic about 
their physical education activities. 
They came to class eager to partici- 
pate and willing to co-operate. They 
vanted superior 
and so did I. 
With guidance from the teacher, 
the girls realized that for attainment 
of a high quality of performance and 
for continued improvement, 
must decide upon aims, 


accomplishments, 


they 
formulate 
plans for working, and make periodic 
check-ups. This meant establishing 


a set of goals which they desired and 
Secondly, they had to 
adopt some method of determining 


could accept. 


just how close they were to achieving 
their goals. In connection with this, 
there must be an arrangement for 
periodic evaluation, observation, and 
noting of difficulties; then, sugges 
tions for improvement must be given 


ADOPTING AIMS 

In the planning stages, individuals 
contributed freely to discussion of 
what the class wisheu to accomplish 
Each class elected a competent re 
corder to make a written report of 
the important discussion points, final 
wording being decided in open class 
discussion. 

When all classes had their sets of 
aims completed, the recorder, plus 
two other elected members from each 
group, served on the committee to 
eliminate duplication. The committee 
members brought to their respective 
classes the aims as formulated. Ex 
planations were made by the recorder 
Since there 
had been no major differences in ob 


and suggestions invited 


jectives specified by the various 


classes, the final version was dis 
cussed with apparent satisfaction and 
accepted wholeheartedly by the stu 
dents. 

These aims and the subsequent plan 
are not to be considered as a model 
or the “ideal.” 


They simply repre 


sent the achievements of this partic 
ular group of seventh and eighth 
grade girls. In formulating plans for 
moving toward the goals, it is recog 
nized that every group will function 
differently, an important factor being 
the amount of experience the students 
have had in this type of work. For 
this reason, many minor details that 
were considered and used in our pro 
gram are omitted here 

The aims adopted by the Carmelita 
girls were: 
1 lo improve our skill in dancing, games, 
and other physical education activities 
2. To learn to participate to the best of 


our ability in all class activitie 


3. To learn to co-operate and work toward 
a common goal 

4. To learn the meaning of sportemanship 
and act accordingly 

) Io learn to work and play in a friendly 
pirit with all class members 

4% To be able to assume leadership duties 
and extra responsibilities when the op 


yortunity arises 
y 
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EVALUATING PROGRESS 

The process of determining the 
amount of progress made toward the 
goals involved the selection of a few 
good standards. The girls liked tak- 
ing weekly skill tests and recording 
their percentage of improvement. 
This kept interest alive in continu- 
ous improvement in performance of 
physical skills. 

For measuring the more intangible 
values and fostering class improve- 
ment in social skills, the girls devised 
another plan. A time was set aside 
weekly for squad members to get to- 
gether and appraise their work and 
that of the class. The squad leader 
led the discussion and acted as chair- 
man. Then the girls wrote their re- 
actions on a mimeographed form 
which included the following items 
listed below the six aims set up by 
the class. 

1, What we liked best about our class 


activities 


2. What we liked best about our squad 
and its work. 


4. How we can improve our physical edu- 
cation program: 
Problem Suggestion for Improvement 

The reason for using the above ap 
proach is that stimulating the stu- 
dents to remark about the good 
things that happened in class estab- 
lishes a better atmosphere for con- 
structive thinking on the part of the 
girls. It eliminates a great deal of 
individual fault-finding that fre- 
quently occurs 

Comments in our four classes were 
varied, and many good suggestions 
have been made. he squad members 
felt encouraged when they could list 
accomplishments such as: “Our group 
is especially friendly,” “We concen- 
trated on our posture and were voted 
the best squad,” ete. 


PROJECTS 

The third item called for a real an- 
anlysis of difficulties and methods for 
improvement. The problem presented 
by one of the students and judged 
most important by the class was se- 
lected as a project. During a semes- 
ter, several projects were sponsored 
simultaneously. Here is a partial list 
of those undertaken by the four 
classes. 

Elimination of delay and duplicated ef- 


forts in getting equipment to the playing 
area and returning it 
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Developing a method for assignment of 
players to positions and for team organiza- 
tion to eliminate wasting time. 

Providing a training program and arrang- 
ing for practice in officiating. 

Establishing a satisfactory system for 
checking of valuables and clothes (we have 
no dressing rooms or lockers). 

Improving the cleanliness of the lava- 
tories. 

Eliminating tardiness in reporting to as- 
signed areas for activities. 

Improving sporstmanship. 

The above-mentioned problems ap- 
plied to one class only in most cases. 
The class concerned worked out a 
solution to its own problem. 


SPORTSMANSHIP 

An important point mentioned by 
all classes under the item of improve- 
ment of the program was the need 
for better sportsmanship. The girls 
interpreted the word, “sportsman- 
ship” in its broadest sense. They de- 
vised a self-rating instrument to help 
them take stock of their actions and 
to assist them in improving. Each 
girl rated herself every two weeks on 
a seale of 0-5, the top score of five 
being excellent. Individuals averaged 
their own score, and the class average 
was obtained. 

Students suggested the items in 
the checklists, and a committee wrote 
up the material. The mimeographed 
form is as follows: 

What does aportamanship mean to me? 

It means fair play in all activities. I must 
know the rules of each game and abide by 
their true meaning. I must not try to gain 
an advantage by trying to interpret the 
rules for my benefit. 

Checkliat 

1. Do I know all the rules of Kick Ball, 
Hit Pin Baseball, Volley Ball, Deck Tennis, 
and Four Squares? 

2. Do I let the officials decide the plays 
without trying to tell them how to act? 

3. Do I aet according to the rules even 
though it means losing an advantage? 

i. Do I let all players take their proper 
turn at positions, ete. even though they do 
not play as well as others? 

It means winning and losing graciously. 
Checkliat 

1. Do I try my best and not become dis- 
couraged even when losing? 

2. Do I give the opponents credit for 
playing hard and providing good competi 
tion? 

3. Do I encourage my team-mates and not 
blame them for our team’s poor plays? 

4. Can I be on the winning team without 
jeering the losers? 

It means playing and working together 
in a friendly spirit and doing my best to 
further the best interests of the group 


Checklist 

1. Do I speak in a friendly way to class 
mates at all times? 

2. Do I play willingly on any team 
whether my special friends are on it or not? 

3. Do my actions encourage friendship 
among all the girls? 

4. When leader of a group, do I assign 
positions and duties in such a way that no 
“hard feelings” result? 

5. Do I share in doing extra work such 
as bringing in equipment, keeping score, 
etc.? 

6. Do I help in every possible way to 
make my group the best it can be? 
RESULTS 

The students acted with a serious- 
ness of purpose and a sincere desire 
to make their group better in every 
possible way. In all cases, a change 
of behavior toward the better was 
noted after a class project involving 
a specific problem. Whereas three o1 
four girls from one squad had run to 
the bungalow to check out equipment, 
the new class plan called for a rotat- 
ing monitor system. This eliminated 
the crowding and delay at the bunga- 
low and also the waiting by other 
squad members until everyone re- 
turned. 

Squad leaders who had been har- 
assed by six girls yelling for the same 
position, causing delay in starting 
play, found that girls selected their 
posts on the priority of “first-come, 
first-serve” and then willingly gave 
up the position to another girl when 
the turn to rotate came. This speeded 
up organizing operations. 

The quality of team play was im- 
proved when the girls decided they 
wanted qualified officials for games. 
Willing but not able volunteers had 
secured assignments from the cap- 
tains, and dissatisfaction resulted 
among players. Harmony among par- 
ticipants and better performance by 
officials was gained after a training 
and practice course. 

Numerous other desirable changes 
in behavior took place. Whether this 
improvement remains throughout the 
students’ junior high school career 
remains to be seen. The fact is clear, 
however, that junior high school girls 
can play a vital role in the evaluation 
processes. They become more con- 
scious of purposes and methods, and 
their efforts in behalf of a more bene- 
ficial program at times produce re- 
sults that can be obtained by no other 
means.*® 
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Starting positions in a side-by-side system of doubles play in badminton 


Badminton Skills and Strategy 


ANY TEACHERS of badmin- 

minton, especially those who 
have had little experience, ask about 
the progression of teaching the vari- 
ous strokes and techniques. Exper- 
ienced teachers may vary in the pro- 
gression used with a particular 
class, but on the whole will probably 
have a set pattern or system which 
they follow in presenting strokes. 
Therefore, progression in teaching 
becomes a more or less individual 
matter. However, for the benefit of 
the beginning instructor, this is of- 
fered as a guide, and a suggested pro- 
gression for teaching which has been 
tried many times will be discussed. 


PROGRESSION 

The first presentation should be 
the fundamentals—the correct grips, 
the proper footwork, stroking and 
wrist action—and this can best be 
accomplished in the mass drill forma- 
tion. Next, it has seemed to be a 
sound practice to teach the low serve. 
Students must learn a method for 
putting the bird in play and it might 
as well be the correct way. Here also 
will be evident the ones in the class 
who have difficulty in co-ordination 
and this is better learned early. If a 
student is to have difficulty with any 
phase of learning badminton, it will 
be with the serve. This serve can be 
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by ABBIE RUTLEDGE 


Purdue University 


practiced in any formation the in- 
structor cares to use. 

Following the serve, and assuming 
that the students have reached a 
measure of success with all the fun- 
damentals, the instructor may pre- 
sent the high clears. The natural ten- 
dency of a beginner is to drive every 
shot over the net and they must be 
taught the value of a high clear in 
combination with the drive. The 
drive then follows the clear in order 
of presentation. At this point—and 
this is important—the class will be 
psychologically ready to learn to keep 
score and actually play a doubles 
game, Therefore, it is suggested that 
they be taught scoring and a simple 
side-by-side system of doubles play 
(see photo ) 

This actual playing of a doubles 
game with scores could well take 
place in the third or fourth class 
(This assumes that the 
class period is 


meeting 
one hour’s duration, 
with approximately 40 minutes play- 
ing time. If the class period is 
shorter, perhaps the instructor may 
feel a need to meet enother time or 


'The “double-doubles” game may be in 


troduced if there are too many students for 


the number of courts available. This game 

was described in the article, “Let’ Teach 

Badminton,” in the March 1955 JOURNAL, 
or. 


page 


two before the game situation de 
velops. ) 

In general, the instructor should 
introduce the system of scoring an 
actual game situation when the stu 
dents have accomplished some sem 
blance of a low serve and can, after 
that, keep the bird in play fairly su 
cessfully. The scoring in the game 
situation seems to inspire students to 
exert more effort and to recognize a 
need for more strokes. Then, and 
soon after the game has developed 
the smash (which is not a difficult 
stroke once the timing is mastered 
should be introduced; next the under 
hand drop shot from near the net po 
sibly as a return of service; and 
finally the overhead drop shot (the 
most difficult stroke of all because 
of the “touch” involved) should be 
presented 


DEMONSTRATION 
These stroke 


resent all a beginning class 


and techniques rep 
could be 
expected to perform. Some, such a 
the drop hot, they will not ever be 
able te 


But they 


perform well a ‘beginne: 

will attempt them, and that 
is a step in the right direction. A 
good teaching device for the variou 
strokes is the demonstration. If it i 
possible to have persons with good 


skills actually play a doubles game 
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for the class, it will prove to give a 
great boost to their interest. Many 
students will see for the first time 
that badminton is a running game, 
and will become interested in the 
strategy involved. 

In brief, the suggested progression 
for teaching beginning badminton 
techniques and skills is as follows: 
1. Fundamentals; 2. Low serve; 3. 
Clears (forehand and backhand) ; 
4. Drives (forehand and backhand) ; 
5. Scoring of a doubles game; 6. Ac- 
tual playing a doubles game, side by 
side formation; 7, Smash; and 8. 
Drop shots (underhand and over- 
head). 

There are a few techniques which 
should be added to the list for inter- 
mediate players. An around-the-head 
stroke should certainly be included 
to give more power to shuttles re- 
turned from the backhand area. A 
driven serve should be taught inter- 
mediate badminton players for par- 
ticular use in doubles, and the high 
serve should be stressed for use in 
singles. These techniques supple- 
ment the intermediate players game 
and combined with greater skill and 
confidence in doubles play will equip 
an intermediate with all the neces- 
sary strokes and techniques. 


SYSTEMS OF DOUBLES PLAY 

Since much has been written on the 
various systems of doubles play, they 
will not be discussed in detail here. 
There are four systems usually listed 
as forms of doubles play: side-by- 
side, up-and-back, diagonal, and ro- 
tation. For beginners, as was stated 
earlier, this writer recommends the 
side-by-side system as being less con- 
fusing and more easily understood. 
It should be combined, as soon as pos- 
sible, with the rotation system which 
obviates many weaknesses of the 
strict side-by-side system of play. 

The up-and-back system is used 
predominantly by mixed doubles 
teams and at other rare times when 
one player on a team is far superior 
to the other. In such cases, the up- 
and-back system is recommended. It 
should never be taught to beginners, 
however. 

The diagonal system may be grad- 
ually adopted as a combination of 
both the side-by-side and up-and-back 
systems where it is generally under- 
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stood that the server, after a low 
service, goes directly to the net to 
return any drop shot which might be 
played. This system also is not rec- 
ommended for beginners, but may 
suit the strengths and abilities of a 
specific team. 

Probably every good badminton 
team has experimented with the vari- 
ous forms of teamwork and, for 
different reasons, has adopted the 
one which insures greatest success. 
This experimentation is good and 
intermediate players should be ac- 
quainted with all systems. 


TEACHING STRATEGY 

The strategy taught to a beginning 
class will necessarily be limited be- 
cause of the inability of beginners to 
perform adequately the strokes of 
badminton. However, if strategy is 
stressed enough by the instructor, it 
is surprising how quickly beginners 
will attempt to play the shuttle to a 
specific area. 

Real strategy, however, cannot be 
developed until a player has the skill 
to execute strokes well without think- 
ing about them. Until this is accom- 
plished, the player is thinking of how 
to play the shuttle instead of where. 


SINGLES STRATEGY 

The simplest singles strategy which 
can be taught beginners will evolve 
around three strokes—the drop shot, 
the clear, and the smash. They will 
see the advantages of a drop shot to 
bring the opponent up to the net, fol- 
lowed by the clear to push the op- 
ponent deep into the back court and 
force an off-balance and weak return. 
This sequence may be ended quite 
well with a smash of that unfortu- 
nate return. None of these strokes 
will be executed with accuracy or 
real finesse by the beginning player, 
but this simple strategy is important 
because it is a planned attack. 

Since the singles game is much 
more of a defensive game than 
doubles, the intermediate player must 
soon develop a certain amount of de- 
ception. The player must be able to 
execute the three strokes most often 
used—the clear, drop shot, and smash 
—so that the opponent does not know 
which shot is to be hit. This decep- 
tion develops as stroking improves. 

The clear should be hit well and 
should go very deep into the oppo- 


nent’s court, or it should be an attack- 
ing clear which is intended to rise 
only high enough to be out of the op- 
ponent’s reach. The attacking clear 
is hit in order to rush the player mak- 
ing the return and thereby force a 
weak shot. The smash and the drop 
shot should be hit well in front of the 
body so that the shuttle will angle 
sharply downward close to the net. 
Hitting these strokes in this manner 
will serve as a great strategic asset 
because it results, through both ac- 
curacy and deception, in maneuver- 
ing the opponent out of position. 

The service in singles is a defen- 
sive stroke at best. But it is entirely 
possible, with an excellent service, to 
place the opponent in a defensive 
position also. The usual serve in 
singles should be very high and 
should fall on or quite near the base- 
line of the court. The strategy behind 
this serve is simple; it places your 
opponent in the farthest area of the 
court and makes it compulsory that 
he hit an excellent return. In addi- 
tion, the very high serve will be fall- 
ing straight down making a good re- 
turn hard to accomplish, A vertical 
falling shuttle is much more difficult 
to contact squarely than a shuttle 
traveling on a diagonal or horizontal 
plane. Then, if the player seems to be 
anticipating this deep service, a short 
service may be delivered as a sur- 
prise. This short serve rarely results 
in an outright service ace, but it 
keeps the opponent in the center of 
the service court thus making the 
high, deep service quite effective. 

The best strategy in singles in- 
volves forcing the opponent out of his 
basic position of operation, the cen- 
ter of the court. This may be accom- 
plished by such tactics as playing to 
the corners of the court, placing the 
shuttle to the area farthest from the 
opponent, and sometimes hitting to 
the same place several times in suc- 
cession to catch the opponent as he 
attempts to return to his basic posi- 
tion. The player who is able to run 
his opponent from place to place re- 
covering the shuttle will eventually 
be rewarded with a set-up. 

Finally, it must be remembered 
that the singles game demands great 
endurance. A player must have the 


(Concluded on page 43) 
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Class in the gymnasium enjoying skipping rope to music 


Whodern 
Kope Shipping 


by GORDON J. HATHAWAY 


Exeter (New Hampshire) Public Schools 


ODERN ROPE SKIPPING 
M grew out of a need to supple- 
ment team games and sports with an 
activity designed to give a maximum 
amount of exercise in a minimum 
amount of space and to provide a me- 
dium for recreation and sport ex- 
pression. 

Rope skipping is economcial in 
time, space, and money. It is en- 
joyed by young and old, male and 
female, individuals and teams. Fun- 
damentally simple, rope skipping can 
be advanced to a high degree of skill 
and achievement and is interesting 
enough to carry-over into post-schoo! 


life. 


SKIPPING VS. JUMPING 

Rope skipping employs a single, 
light leap to each swing of the rope, 
while rope jumping refers to the 
bouncing, jolting movement accom- 
panying use of the long rope or in- 
experienced use of the short rope. To 
differentiate between the two activi- 
ties, | purpose using the single, short 
rope, a simple skip or leap, and the 
use of a slight rotation of the arms 
to set the rhythm. Rope skipping 
will refer to the name of the activity 
and skipping rope to the movement 
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in the activity. The use of “jump” 
in rope skipping will modify the 
movement. 


ROPE MEASUREMENT 

A number nine Sampson Spot Sash 
Cord is recommended. However, any 
rope can be used with varying de 
grees of success. It should be long 
enough to go from armpit to armpit 
as the skipper stands on the center 
of the rope, or from hip to hip as the 
skipper stands in a stride position on 
the center of the rope. For speed 
skipping, one or two knots in each 
end will shorten it enough for maxi- 
mum performance. 


SPACE 

Any available space with sufficient 
head-room can be adapted for skip 
ping rope. However, some surfaces 
have preference over others 

1. A smooth dirt surface is fair. The peo 
ple at the rear of the skipper should be 
cautioned about the stones and dirt picked 
up and thrown by the rope. Dust will be 
stirred up and dust particles breathed in, 
if the earth is too dry. 

2. A hardwood surface is good, but cau 
tion must be observed to see that it isn’t 
too slippery and hazardous. Care should 
be taken to see that skippers do not overdo, 


so that leg muscles become sore 


Execution of a dual up-down 
using a box for equipment 


4. A semi-hard wooden surface ery 
good because of the “give” that it ha It 
helps performance and reduce fatigue 

4. Cement, asphalt, or marble flo 
be ised and are more efficient for peed 
kipping but the are fatiguing, ma he 
injurious to the metatarsal arch, and a 
cause shit plint 


INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITIES, 
GRADES I-IV 


1. Mimetic games involving jump 
ing, hopping, and skipping 

2. Jumping to commands 
3. Jumping as response to music 

4. Swinging the rope and jumping 
to command 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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An Outdoor Cook-Out 


by ELINOR JOHNSON and HELEN S. LOCKHART 


Newton (Massachusetts) Public Schools 
Harvard School of Public Health 
Boston, Massachusetts 


INCE THE SPRING of 1951 over 
S 500 children in the sixth and 
seventh grades of the Newton Public 
Schools have spent a week of class 
time at the Bradley Palmer State 
Park in Topsfield, Massachusetts. The 
program at the camp is the result of 
a science or a social studies unit in 
the classroom and is a part of the 
“Field Science and Conservation 
Program.” Primarily an opportunity 
to study natural science and conser- 
vation in a praetical experience, at 
the same time it provides an excellent 
chance to share in group living. 


PLANNING COOK-OUT 

One of the activities shared by ev- 
ery sixth or seventh grader is the 
weekly “cook-out.” The groups de- 
cide upon a menu before going to the 
park, giving the teacher a chance to 
help them plan a healthful, tasty meal 
suitable to the outdoors. As this is 
to be a real learning experience, the 
cooking of more popular picnic fare 
is discouraged and the children are 
urged to plan a different, interesting 
type of meal. 

The word “nutrition” is seldom 
used with the children at the Palmer 
Park, but it is the underlying factor 
in planning these meals. A typical 
cook-out with 30 sixth-graders might 
be planned in the following manner: 


The class is divided into three smaller 


groups of ten and spends the time be- 
tween breakfast and lunch rotating be- 
tween three main activities—menu dis- 
cussion and food preparation; fire building 
and woods safety; and a third project 
selected by the classroom teacher and the 
children. Every child has an opportunity 
to take part in each of the three activities 
and by the appointed cooking time is 


ready to light the fire and cook the meal. 
TYPICAL SCHEDULE 
A typical schedule worked out by 


three staff members and counselor 
assistants or resource persons is: 
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Group I 


9:30-10:16 


ment 
10:15-11:00 


tion in kitchen 
11200-11345 


classroom teacher 


The activity in which nutrition 
plays the greatest role is the learning 
experience which takes place around 
the long tables in the kitchen wing 
of the old house. When the children 
have washed their hands and are 
seated in a small group, the menu and 
cooking recipes are analyzed and dis- 
cussed in some detail. 


COOKING QUESTIONS 

For example, one class decided to 
have baked potatoes and fish fillets in 
foil, carrot and celery strips (known 
as a “walking salad’), milk, bread 
and butter, and chocolate pudding for 
the meal. Some of the questions 
raised for their consideration by the 
staff member were: 

Which of these foods require the longest 

cooking time? 

What makes a well-balanced meal? 

Why should campers know how to cook 


other foods than hot dogs and ham- 
burgers? 


PREPARATION OF MEAL 
After each child has had an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions about the 
menu and recipes, the children are 
divided into groups to: 
Wash and prepare the potatoes for bak- 
ing. 
Wash the celery and carrots and cut them 
in strips. 
Salt and pepper the fish and roll it in corn 
meal, 
Count out paper cups, plates, and napkins 
(in which the silverware has been rolled). 
Measure and cut the necessary foil. 
Roll the fish and bacon in one package, 
the potato in another. 
Count out the slices of bread and butter. 
Pack the food and utensils in a large box 
and store until noon. 


Fire building and wood safety 
with member of fire depart- 


Menu planning; food prepara- 


Wood lesson of some type by | 


Some of the children even have a 
lesson in the art of filleting a whole 
fish and cut their own under the 
supervision of an adult. This is help- 
ful to children who catch any fish in 
the park grounds and want to cook 
it themselves. The member of the 
Newton Fire Department who as- 
sumes the responsibility for the fire 
building on each cook-out is an en- 
thusiastic outdoor cook and encour- 
ages the children to try a variety of 


Group Il Group III 


Food preparation Wood lesson 


Wood lesson Fire building 


Fire building Food preparation 


meals. Other successful meals have 
been clam chowder, beef stew, and a 
combination of ground beef, carrot 
and potato slices cooked in foil. 
When this rotation program is 
completed, each child has had the 
experience of three activities. 


COOKING THE PUDDING 

The pudding is usually cooked by 
a small group of chidren who are not 
able to participate in the outdoor ac- 
tivities and are excused by the nurse 
to do this. Here the cook herself 
supervises the big double boilers and 
helps the children measure out the in- 
gredients—a real treat! At noon the 
men on the staff help carry out the 
pudding and heavy milk cans so that 
they can be distributed to the small 
groups from the main cook-out area, 
There each group has its own cook- 
ing fire and operates separately under 
adult supervision. 


REAL LEARNING 

All groups are then ready to light 
the fires which were laid out earlier. 
Cooking starts when the fires are at 
the proper height. By 1:30 P.M. the 
class is usually eager for the rest 
hour. having eaten well and com- 
pletely removed all evidence of the 
previous activity. Fires are properly 
drowned, wood restacked in piles, 
and all food and papers returned to 
the appropriate places. 

Perhaps the children call it a cook- 
out; the Newton Public Schools call 
it a learning experience best taught 
in the out-of-doors. * 
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Health Education 
Steps Forward 


by ELIZABETH S. AVERY 


AAHPER Consultant in Health Education 


HE REPORT OF the National 
on the Undergraduate 
Health Education Minor Program 
and Desirable Health Education Em- 
phases for the Physical Education 
Major Program meets an immediate 
need. Guidelines have been estab- 
lished for the health education minor 
program. Recommendations have been 
made for fully utilizing the poten- 
tialities of the physical education 
major program for health teaching 
preparation. 

The conference, held in Washing- 
ton, January 9-11, 1955, was initiated 
by the Executive Council of the 
Health Education Division of the 


American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
Delegates were invited from colleges 
and universities offering a minor 
program in health education. Other 
delegates represented colleges and 
universities with major programs in 
physical education. 

In order to insure the participation 
of professional groups with an in- 
terest in the preparation of teachers 
for health education, 20 other or- 
ganizations were invited to serve as 
co-sponsors or as co-operating groups, 
sending a representative to the con- 


ference. Acting as co-sponsors were: 


American Association of College for 
Teacher Education 

National Com ion on Teacher Educa 
tion and Professional Standard NEA 


Acting as co-operating groups 


were: 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
American College Health A wlatior 
American Council on Educatior 
American Dental Association 
American Home Economics Association 
American Institute of Biological Sciences 
American Medical Association 


American Publie Health Associatior 
American School Health Associatior 


Association for Higher Educatior NEA 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu 
cation 
Department of Audio-Visual Instructior 
NEA 


National Association of State Director 
of Teacher Education and Certificatior 


National Commission on Safety Educa 
tion (NEA 
National Science Teacher Association 
NEA 
Office of Education, Department of Health 


Education, and Welfare 
Public Health Service, Department of 


Health, Education, and Welfare 
Society of tate Direetor of Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation 


A summary of the conference re 
port follows 


HEALTH EDUCATION MINOR PROGRAM 


Since health education is a broad 
and intensive discipline, satisfactory 
preparation for health teaching at 
the secondary level should involve a 
least a major emphasis at the under- 
graduate level, and preferably addi- 
tional graduate study. We look for- 
ward to the time when all teachers of 
health at the secondary level will be 
specialists in health education. How- 
ever, it is recognized that in many 
places at the present time, in order 
to improve the quality of health 
teaching, it is necessary to consider 
the less extensive preparation pro- 
vided by the minor program in health 
education, 

A minor in health education 
should be the current minimum qual- 
ification for teaching in the field. The 
minor should be used both to com- 
plete basic knowledge partially de- 
veloped in the general education 
foundation and to establish attitudes, 
understandings, and skills with spe- 
cial reference to the school health 
program. 

Neither the number of course 
credits required nor the title of the 
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courses to be included in a health 
education minor can assure prepara- 
tion for good health teaching. Effec- 
tiveness will depend on the prepara- 
tion and enthusiasm of the college 
faculty providing these experiences 
Programs to help prospective 
teachers achieve competencies’ in 
health education are best developed 
by the staffs of individual institu- 
tions. For instance, present  pro- 
grams may be evaluated as to their 
effectiveness in developing the abili- 
ties recommended in this report and 
then modified as needed. In many in- 
stitutions, implementation of these 
recommendations may involve pro- 
gram reorganization, the reconstruc 
tion of existing courses, the estab 
lishment of additional courses, and 
the employment of personnel well- 
prepared in health education 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although no specific course pro- 
grams can be recommended on a na- 
tional basis, because of variations in 
curricular patterns and departmental! 


structures, the following areas have 


potentialities for increasing compe 
tency in health education. These 
areas should be analyzed to deter 
mine how and to what extent they 
can aid in developing a well propor 
tioned program for the health educa 
tion minor. A balance of the biologi 
cal, physical social clence 
directly related to health is essential 

Essential pre-requisites to the 
health education minor program are 
hiological and physical serence for 
example: human biology, anatomy, 


physiology, bacteriology, and chem 


istry; and social science for exam 
ple, psye hology and ociology The 
manner in which requirements in 


these areas are met must be dete 
mined by each institution. It is po 
ible that some of thi 


ground for students in a health edu 


clence back 


cation minor might be achieved in 
part at least by other than tradi 
tional course organization. Special 
procedures may be developed by in 
terdepartmental planning 


The minor program itself should 


include 15-20 semester hour or 22 
40 quarter hours) in health and 
25 
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health education courses, with promi- 
nent emphasis on the health area. 

The health area includes personal 
health and community health, vital 
statistics, epidemiology, nutrition, 
mental health, first aid, consumer 
education in health, care of the sick 
and injured, health problems of 
school children, rehabilitation, home 
and family health, environmental 
sanitation, accident prevention, and 
occupational health. 

The health education area includes 
methods and materials, school health 
healthful school living, 
safety education, and organization 
and administration of school health 
programs. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
The health education minor should 


services, 


include appropriate course work, and 


laboratory and community field ex- 
periences in health and health edu- 
cation. There is no substitute for 
actual participation in field experi- 
ences, Until field experiences can be 
included, directed observations may 
serve as a temporary measure. A 
variety of teaching methods should 
be used in order to illustrate the 
methods which students would be ex- 
pected to use in their own classes. As 
a part of total professional prepara- 
tion, students should be assisted in 
integrating health knowledge in a 
wide area through problem-solving 
experiences such as in a seminar. 


CONTRIBUTION OF OTHER AREAS 
Numerous departmental areas in 
each university and college have defi- 
nite contributions to make to the 
health education minor program. 


Within each institution, an over-all 
committee, including student and 
alumni participation in areas such 
as home economics, science, personnel 
and guidance, health services, phy- 
chology, physical education, health 
education, elementary and secondary 
education may be set up for inter- 
departmental planning. Where avail- 
able, the professional schools of medi- 
cine, dentistry, and nursing should 
be included. Representative of state 
education departments and official 
and voluntary health agencies may be 
invited to assist in developing the 
health education minor program. 
The breadth of the total facilities 
of each institution should be exam- 
ined for resource personnel from dif- 
ferent areas who may be invited to 
contribute their suggestions for the 
health education minor program. 


DESIRABLE HEALTH EMPHASES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION MAJOR PROGRAM 


At the present time, teachers who 
have no special preparation other 
than a major in physical education, 
often have responsibility for health 
education. Therefore, as an interim 
measure, the following recommenda- 
tions are made: 

All teachers, including physical 
education majors, who are teaching 
courses in health on the secondary 
school level should have the equiva- 
lent of at least a minor in health 
education. Because they are fre- 
quently given responsibility for 
health education after graduation, 
even though they may not anticipate 
it in college, physical education major 
students should be encouraged, if 
not required, to include a minor in 
health education in their undergrad- 
uate work, 


MAJOR CURRICULUM 

The physical education major cur- 
riculum in colleges and universities 
should be examined for additional 
potentialities for health education. 
Consideration of the hygiene of 
physical activity, sanitation, and 
other health aspects of physical edu- 
cation will be continued. Physical 
education major students can be pre- 
pared to realize these and other spe- 
cial opportunities which occur in the 
gymnasium, the swimming pool and 


locker rooms, and on the play field. 
They may gain skill in observing and 
guiding children and youth toward 
physical, emotional, and social devel- 
opment. 

Prospective physical education 
teachers should acquire an under- 
standing of specific and co-operating 
roles in the school health program. 
They should have student teaching 
and field experiences in health educa- 
tion as well as such experiences in 
physical education. 

In addition to the background 
courses in general education and gen- 
eral professional education common 
to all prospective teachers, major stu- 
dents in physical education usually 
have courses in such areas as biologi- 
cal sciences, anatomy, physiology, 
and genetics. These courses provide 
opportunities for understanding the 
structure and function of the human 
body and the part which physical ac- 
tivity plays in maintaining health, 

Physical education major students 
also become aware of the physical 
and emotional outcomes of sports and 
exercise programs as these relate to 
development of strength and stamina, 
good body mechanics, emotional con- 
trol, and social adjustment. They 
are helped to understand the contro- 
versial aspects of activities such as 
boxing and football, the effects of 


exercise on the cardiovascular sys- 
tem, the special problems of girls’ 
and women’s participation in com- 
petition, and the various aspects of 
intensive competition for children. 

Prospective physical education 
teachers often have courses directly 
related to health teaching, such as 
first aid and safety, body mechanics, 
and adapted physical education. 


SUGGESTED LONG-TERM PLANNING 

Institutions in their long-term 
planning may set a definite time for 
attaining acceptable standards of 
preparation for health teachers. Con- 
sideration can be given to the grad- 
ual addition of health areas if a 
minor cannot be immediately initi- 
ated. When this is done, it is sug- 
gested that areas be added in the 
following order: Personal and Com- 
munity Health; the School Health 
Program; Methods and Materials; 
Mental Health; Safety Education and 
Accident Prevention; Nutrition; and 
Family Life Education. 

The recommendations of this con- 
ference can be effective only insofar 
as efforts for implementing them are 
successful. The complete report of 
the Conference is available from the 
Association at $1.00 per copy. Order 
from AAHPER Publications-Sales, 
1201—16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 
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CORRECTIVE THERAPY 


a new specialty 


by HAROLD J. BRENNER 
and PHILIP J. RASCH 


Corrective Therapists, 


Veterans Administration Center, 


Los Angeles, California 


HYSICAL educators specializing 
Pp in rehabilitation of the physically 
or mentally ill are known as “Cor- 
rective Therapists” or “Exercise 
Therapists.” Corrective therapy may 
be defined as “The application of the 
principles and techniques of physical 
education to the field of physical and 
mental rehabilitation.” 


OBJECTIVES 

Early in its history the following 
objectives were established: 

1. To prevent deconditioning of the un 
affected parts of the body while the affected 
parts were undergoing repair. 

2. To prevent those parts of the body af 
fected by disease or injury from los.ng their 
functions, or to restore them to normal. 

3. To restore total fitness for duty or re- 
turn to civilian life with as little handicap 
as possible. 

4. To provide diversional activities for 
social and psychological adjustment. 

5. To turn the patient’s mind away from 
his invalidism and toward recovery. 

Alongside of these objectives arose 
another set especially developed for 
the treatment of patients suffering 
from mental illnesses. Among them 
were: 


1. To relieve guilt feelings. 


2. To provide narcissistic gratification. 


Spring suspension apparatus for retraining of patients 
with minimal neuro-muscular control. 


3. To furnish acceptable expression of 
aggression. 

4. To create activity interest 

5. To teach new skills. 


RECOGNITION OF WORK 

So outstanding was the record of 
the Physical Reconditioning Instruc- 
tors in the United States Army dur- 
ing World War II that upon the 
cessation of hostilities demobilized 
military instructors were replaced by 
civilians. In 1946, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration formally 
the Medical Rehabilitation program, 
which included Corrective Physical 
Rehabilitation (later renamed Cor 
rective Therapy) as an integral part 
of hospital medical treatment. The 


established 


value of the work of corrective thera 
pists is now generally recognized by 
the medical profession, as reflected 
in their ever-increasing employment 
in state hospitals, private hospitals, 
and rehabilitation centers. 


FOUR SPECIALTIES 

There has been so much misunder 
standing concerning the qualifications 
and duties of the Physical Therapist, 
Sports Specialist, Recreation Special 


Use of DeLorme 


exercise table 


for redevelop- 


ment of extensors 


<4 cf lower extremi- 


ties through 
progressive re- 


sistance exercise 


ist, and Corrective Therapist in the 
Veterans Administration hospitals 
that it would be well at this point to 
differentiate the four specialties. The 
following definitions are based chiefly 
on the Probational Requirements of 
the United States Civil Service Com 
mission at equivalent salary levels 

1. Physical Therapists administer medi 
cally prescribed treatment by the use of 


physical agents, such as light, heat, water 
electricity, massage and the rapeutic exe 

cise, and perform tests to determine muscle 
nerve, and skin conditions, or reaction An 


applicant must be a graduate of a school of 


Physical Therapy approved by the America 


Medical Associatior Most such school 
require a minimum of three years of college 
with science courses as a prerequisite for 


admission 

2. Sports Specialist conduct a progran 
of sports activits Applicants must have 
had three years of general experience in the 
field of athletics or physical fitne Educa 
tion may be substituted for experience 

3. Recreation Specialists conduct an over 
all recreational and sports program through 
ocial activitic tage how music and 
other fort of recreation and sport Ap 
plicants must have had three years of expe 


rience in conducting a group recreation or 


ports program. Four years of college trair 
ing in recreatior dramatic group work 
phy ical educatior ociolog psychology 


or educatior a he ubsetituted for the 


require 1 experience 


4. Exercine Corrective Therapists ad 
minister medical preseribed ph il exer 
cise to prevent! iscular deter rat cor 
erve and incrense trength, restore fune 
tior guide the patient n ambulat de 
velop proficiene routine of persona 


(Concluded on page 63) 
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Observations on 
School Health Programs 


by HARRY FIRGER 


Roxbury Memorial High School for Boys, Boston, Massachusetts 


NTIL COMMUNITIES become 
U sufficiently aware of the need 
for hiring trained health educators, 
the teaching of health education in 
the schools of this country is des- 
tined to lag sadly behind the neces- 
sity. 

This negative conclusion was 
forced upon the writer as a result of 
a national survey of the present 
status of health education in the 
United States, which he conducted 
for the past six months on a grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. The dual purpose of 
the survey was an investigation into 
the teaching of health education in 
the high schools of the country and 
an inquiry into the various college 
and university programs training 
prospective personnel in the fieid of 
health edueation, 

Among other interesting facts that 
emerged from the study, these two 
deserve emphasis: (1) Where there 
is a division between city and county 
school systems, the quality of health 
teaching is very often superior in the 
country schools; and (2) in general, 
elementary school teachers would 
seem to be better prepared and to 
show a greater interest in teaching 
health facts to their students than do 
secondary school personnel. Partial 
explanation for the former is the 
closer relationship of the country 
schools to the county health depart- 
ment and a greater willingness to co- 
operate on every level; for the latter, 
the greater number of elementary 
teachers who are willing and eager 
to attend in-service teaching pro- 
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grams and seminars sponsored by 
community health agencies. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Other observations and conclusions 
worth mentioning are the following: 

1. There is a great disparity in the 
quality, as well as the quantity, of 
health teaching. Often tied into the 
physical education program and the 
responsibility of the teacher of physi- 
cal education, the emphasis is mainly 
on anatomy and such physiology as is 
related to training and to the treat- 
ment of injuries. In too many places 
there was a 3-2 arrangement of phys- 
ical education and health for one 
semester early in the high school ca- 
reer, with little or no attention de- 
voted to such important areas as 
community and mental health. 

3. Where the program was good, it 
was excellent on all levels, and fol- 
lowed through from the earliest 
grades through the last years of high 
school. The quality of the program 
depended largely on the interest of 
the persons in charge of supervising 
health education. Where supervision 
was poor, there was no incentive to 
implement health teaching. 

4. A wide difference of opinion ex- 
isted as to whether health teaching 
should be integrated with other sub- 
jects, or taught as a separate subject. 
Proper integration under competent 
supervision with a continuous follow- 
up of procedure has worked well in 
some cases, but it is too easy under 
such a program for the subject mat- 
ter relating to the teaching of health 
to be slighted, under the stress of 
time available for the covering of 
the course material in the integrated 


areas. Separate courses are to be 
preferred, but not enough time has 
been devoted to developing these 
courses; furthermore, the necessary 
material is not given when it is most 
needed, namely in the last two years 
of high school. 

5. Most of the larger cities have 
good health services. In some areas, 
it is implemented by qualified and in- 
terested nursing supervisors, who are 
able to prod the classroom teacher 
into teaching those areas of health 
instruction which coincide with the 
medical testing program, such as 
those which have to do with the eyes, 
ears, feet, lungs, etc. Such a tie-in 
is purposeful, as it gives health teach- 
ing a new meaning to those students 
affected. 

6. In some areas, rather detailed 
health programs have been _ insti- 
tuted. The students are taught the 
facts of dental health, after which 
an attempt is made to get the parents 
to take their children to the dentist 
to remedy dental defects. A constant 
check is made and records are kept 
of the remedial dental progress. 

7. The supervision of health edu- 
cation is often left to the director of 
school health services, who may be 
trained as a health educator, but 
whose interest is often more in health 
testing than in proper teaching. 

8. The writer was happy to find 
that the emphasis in community 
health agencies has shifted from try- 
ing to further their own interests 
directly, to a more general and 
broader interest in the wider field of 
health education, through the joint 
sponsoring of institutes and training 
programs. Although these services 
are generally available, there is, un- 
fortunately, a reluctance on the part 
of some school administrators to 
make use of them. 

9. Encouragingly, an increasing 
number of teacher-training institu- 
tions are introducing programs 
leading to a degree with a major 
in health education. Before long, 
some effort will have to be made to 
bridge the gap between the availa- 
bility of persons trained in health 
education and the setting-up of li- 
censing procedures for hiring health 
teachers per se, rather than in re- 
lated fields. * 
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Off-Campus 
Student Teaching 


by R. R. STRAIT and KARL 


University of Kansas 


TUDENT TEACHING is recog- 
S nized as one of the most impor- 
tant phases in the preparation of the 
prospective teacher in any field. This 
is certainly true in the field of physi- 
cal education. Here the student ac- 
quires practical experience in an 
actual teaching situation and begins 
to utilize and put into practice the 
learnings, the theory, and the phil- 
osophy he has accumulated during his 
four-year program of undergraduate 
education. 

All teacher-preparing institutions 
give time and study to the problems 
of student teaching, attempting to 
make the experience as meaningful 
and profitable to the student as pos- 
sible. Some institutions use campus 
laboratory schools to provide the stu- 
dent teacher with such experiences; 
others make use of public schools; 
while still others employ both a cam- 
pus school and public schools for stu- 
dent teaching programs. To meet the 
needs of the student teacher, the Uni- 
versity of Kansas has provided an 
off-campus student teaching program 
in nearby public schools. 


OFF-CAMPUS PLAN 

In the off-campus plan, the student 
teacher leaves the campus fora seven- 
week period, lives in the community 
of the participating school, and takes 
part in the total school day. He 
teaches in three or four class periods 
in his major field and observes for 
one period in his minor field. He ob- 
serves and assists with extra-class 
activities of the school and frequently 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


D. EDWARDS 


Conference with co-operating teacher, supervisor of student 


teaching, and student teachers is part of the off-campus plan 


has opportunity to attend and par- 
ticipate in community functions. The 
off-campus experiences offers oppor- 
tunity to gain an understanding of 
the school’s “personality” and the re- 
lationship existing between the school 
and other aspects of community life. 
In this program, the student teacher 
experiences an actual public school 
situation, gaining knowledge and in- 
sight into school problems and realis- 
tic approaches to their solutions. 

In order that the program may be 
successful, careful consideration is 
given to the selection of the co-oper- 
ating teacher and the co-operating 
school. Organization of the total pro- 
gram receives careful attention to 
insure orientation of the student to 
the school, profitable participation of 
the student teacher in the teaching 
and related activities, and fair and 
constructive evaluation of his experi- 
ences. 

The director of student teaching 
selects the co-operating schools upon 
recommendations of the supervisor 
of student teaching in physical edu- 
cation. In the selection of co-operat- 
ing schools, the greatest emphasis is 
placed on the qualities of the co- 
operating teacher; however, consid 
eration is also given to such items as 
facilities and the nature and quality 
of the physical education program. 

The co-operating teacher is recom- 
mended by the administrator in the 
public school involved and is usually 
one that is known by the supervisor 
of student teaching in physical edu- 


cation at the university. The admin 
istrator in the publie school is pro 
vided a written guide to assist him 
in all his responsibilities in the total 


student teaching program 


GUIDANCE OF STUDENT 

The guidance of the student teacher 
through the many experiences is a 
co-operative effort of the co-operat- 
ing teacher and the supervisor of 
student teaching in physical educa 
tion, This is accomplished through 
conferences prior to and during the 
student teaching session and through 
a written guide, You As a Co-operat 
ing Teacher, which gives general sug- 
gestions for working with the stu- 
dent teacher 

General preparation for student 
teaching begins when students enroll 
in the physical education curriculum 
as Freshmen. Often, during the Jun 
ior year they make a series of visits 
to the various co-operating schools 
Here they see the entire school in op 
eration and visit the physical educa 
tion departments. Late in the Junior 
year, more specific preparation for 
Students 


are called together and are given 


student teaching occurs 


specific information concerning the 
student teaching program and the co 
operating schools. They are given 
the opportunity to select the grade 
level, the school, and the quarter of 
the term in which they will do their 
student teaching the following year 
This is done under the guidance of 
the supervisor of student teaching in 
physical education. 
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Before the beginning of the stu- 
dent teaching session, each student is 
taken to the school which he has se- 
lected, where he meets the principal 
and the co-operating teacher or teach- 
ers and works out the details of his 
schedule. He also receives a written 
guide, You As a Student Teacher, 
which outlines his responsibilities as 
a student teacher. 


PROGRAM STAGES 

The student teacher’s program in 
the public school includes several 
phases or stages, although there is 
no set time for each stage; the transi- 
tion from one to the other is smooth 
and gradual. For convenience, these 
stages are referred to as orientation, 
observation, participation, responsi- 
ble teaching, and evaluation of the 
teaching experience. 

Orientation prior to the student 
teaching session is accomplished 
through seminars on the campus dur- 
ing the three days before the student 
is sent to the co-operating school. 
This task is done by the director of 
student teaching and the supervisor 
of student teaching in physical edu- 
cation. When the student begins his 
work in the school, his orientation is 
effected by the principal, other ad- 
ministrative personnel, and the co- 
operating teacher. 

The observation phase of the pro- 
gram is determined by the progres- 
sive growth and ability of the student 
teacher. Conferences with the co- 
operating teacher at this stage give 
insight into the program and plan- 
ning of the work for the student 
teacher. This prevents this phase 
from being one of passive watching 
of the co-operating teacher, One hour 
daily spent with a class in the minor 
teaching field is another aspect of the 
observation phase, which continues 
throughout the seven-week period. 
The experience in this class may de- 
velop into participation or the teach- 
ing stage, if both the co-operating 
teacher and the student teacher agree 
that it should. 

Participation develops gradually 
from observation and merges gradu- 
ally into responsible teaching. It in- 
cludes such routine tasks as taking 
roll, reporting absences, checking 
equipment, and supervising locker 
rooms. There is a gradual growth in- 
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to such responsibilities as working 
with a squad or group of students in 
carrying out a physical education ac- 
tivity. Participation also includes 
such non-teaching activities of the 
school as assembly programs, faculty 
meetings, committee meetings, par- 
ent-teacher meetings, and parent con- 
ferences. 

Responsible teaching develops nat- 
urally and gradually from the par- 
ticipation phase. Before the end of 
the seven weeks, the student may 
have complete, or nearly complete, 
responsibility for planning, conduct- 
ing, and evaluating the work of all 
classes in physical education to which 
he is assigned. 

During the seven-week session, the 
supervisor of student teaching in 
physical education from the univer- 
sity visits the student teacher three 
times. The first visit is usually dur- 
ing the second week of the session, 
before the student has begun respon- 
sible teaching, and is for the purpose 
of determining whether schedules are 
satisfactory and whether any prob- 
lems have arisen that should receive 
attention. On the second and third 
visits, the supervisor expects to see 
the student at work and has oppor- 
tunity for a conference with him and 
with the co-operating teacher. 


EVALUATION 

One of the most difficult but most 
important phases of the entire pro- 
gram is the evaluation of the stu- 
dent’s work. An attempt is made to 
follow these principles: first, evalu- 
ation should be continuous; second, 
evaluation should be constructive; 


and third, the student should be 
guided in acquiring good habits of 
self evaluation. 

When the student is sent into a 
school, he and each co-operating 
teacher receive a form entitled, Stu- 
dent Teaching Guide and Report. 
This form includes various items 
grouped in four categories: those 
dealing with the development of per- 
sonal security on the part of the stu- 
dent, those pertaining to advanta- 
geous personal qualities, those per- 
taining to the development of general 
professional readiness and compe- 
tency, and those applying particu- 
larly to physical education. The stu- 
dent teacher and the co-operating 
teacher are encouraged to use this de- 
vice continuously throughout the stu- 
dent teaching session as a basis for 
conferences and to aid in planning 
for continuous growth. At the end 
of the session, the co-operating 
teacher checks this form, writes com- 
ments if he wishes, and files it with 
the director of student teaching. This 
report and the recommendations of 
the supervisor form the basis for the 
grade in student teaching. 

Another aspect of evaluation is 
provided through a two-hour seminar 
entitled “Evaluation of Teaching 
Procedures,” The sessions of this 
seminar take place immediately fol- 
lowing the seven-week student teach- 
ing session and include general meet- 
ings of all student teachers from all 
co-operating schools and small group 
meetings of the students from each 
teaching field. Also, at this time each 
student writes a paper, one part of 
which is devoted to self evaluation. 


DYNAMIC PROGRAM 

The University of Kansas regards 
its student teaching program as dy- 
namic, always subject to changes to 
meet changing needs of students and 
the public schools. It also recognizes 
that the quality of professional pro- 
grams should keep constantly improv- 
ing. The University is trying to ac- 
complish this by improving the lines 
of communication between its per- 
sonnel and the administrators and 
teachers in the co-operating schools, 
and by keeping alert to all ideas 
which may improve the quality of the 
teachers prepared for the area 
served. 
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THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNIFORMS — 


CHAMPION’S “Complete Phys Ed Uni- FEATURING: 
forms” are priced lower, and the savingsare © T-Shirts in white and colors. 


passed along to you. 


Follow the lead of more and more of 
the nation’s colleges and high schools and 
equip your school with top quality, long 
wearing, perfect laundering Champion 


Phys Ed Uniforms. 


Here are the three standard T-Shirt and 


Gym Pant combinations. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 1 
(All White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 

ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 

WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4 piece 
“20 nforized” cotton twill. Triple 

stitched Boxer style waist with heat 

resistant 144” elastic. WHITE ONLY. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L-XL. 

Complete Price, including shirt and 


pants processed in your own school 


color with your own design .. . 


Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that's 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out, 


Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 
at no extra charge. 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 


. ors~all stocked for immediate de- 
8. In livery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, 
liv "Ro Kelly, Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, 
avery: - JOON, NEY, Gray, Black, Gold and Old Gold. 
Maroon, Scarlet, Gray, Black, Gold. 


Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S-M-L-XL. as 76Q5. Sizes 
Complete Pr'-e, ‘cluding shirt and Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

pants proces. in your own school Giles, hi d 


pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design . 


$1.60 per uniform. 


$1.50 per uniform. $1.70 per uniform. 
GiM Champion will send you o free sam combination. This sample request 
ple of the T-Shirt and Gym Pant so must come from the Physical Educa 
WRITE FOR 19955 CATALOG SUIT you can see how a gym suit for your tion department or office. Please 
SAMPLE Physical Education classes will look specify design and coler when writ- 
with your design in your school color ing for sample 


KNITWEAR co., In 
ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. | 


Complete Phys Ed Uniforms | 
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Six-lane, 75-foot, swimming pool with underwater lighting, modern re-circulation system, 
and seating space for 450 spectators. An underwater observation window is a feature. 


Cortland 


brings its facilities 


up to date 


by PHILIP WEXLER 


State University Teachers College, Cortland, New York 


N MARCH 17, 1954, an impor- 

tant milestone in the history of 
State University Teachers College at 
Cortland was marked by the formal 
dedication of a new Health and Phys- 
ical Edueation Building. This new 
building, the result of several years 
of co-ordinated staff planning, was 
constructed and equipped at a cost of 
approximately $2 million, The addi- 
tion of this structure to the campus 
provides Cortland with modern, up- 
to-date facilities which meet the re- 
juirements of all the typical activi- 
ties in a comprehensive program of 
Physical Education, Health Educa- 
tion, Reereation Education, and In- 
tramural and Intercollegiate ath- 


letics, 


CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 

The new structure, in keeping with 
the design of other buildings on the 
campus, is of Georgian architecture 
built of red 
trim. It stands three stories high, 
with over-all. proportions of 240 by 
230 feet, making available a total of 
more than 1% million cubic feet of 
space, The building was erected by 
the Lasker-Goldman Corporation of 
New York City, with sub-contracts 


brick with limestone 
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going to other New York State and 
local firms. 

Planning proceeded _ basically 
around two teaching stations, each 
100 by 60 feet, in the central part of 
the building. For demonstrations, 
clinies, and intercollegiate sports 
events, this space can be quickly con- 
verted into one large gymnasium, 120 
by 100 feet, by means of an elec- 
trically 


controlled door 


extending 


from the ceiling to the floor 30 feet 
below. This door, one of the largest 
installations of its kind in the coun- 
try, is a product of the Horn Broth- 
ers Folding Door Company of Fort 
Dodge, lowa. The hard maple par- 
quet gymnasium floor was designed 
by the Robbins Flooring Company 
of Reed City, Michigan. Basketball 
goals and blackboards, including 
glass backboards for the varsity 
court, were provided by Fred Medart 
Products, Inc., St. Louis, Missouri. 
A modern electrical scoreboard was 
installed by the Fairplay Manufac- 
turing Company of West Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Provisions have been made to seat 
2,000 spectators in this area, using 
telescopic bleachers manufactured by 
the Wayne Iron Works, Wayne, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The problem of storage space is 
adequately taken care of by four 
storage rooms which open off the 
gymnasium. These rooms provide a 
total of 2,400 feet of storage space 
for apparatus and other equipment. 


SWIMMING POOL 

A 75-foot, 6-lane swimming pool is 
located in the rear of the building. 
The natatorium is well ventilated and 
well lighted, with a wall on one side 
constructed partly of glass brick to 
admit natural light. Other features 
of the pool include underwater light- 
ing and an underwater observation 
window for instructional purposes. 
One-meter and 3-meter boards, prod- 


Large gymnasium, with folding door and telescopic bleachers, makes two teaching stations. 
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ucts of Adolph Kiefer and Company, 
Glenview, Illinois, are installed at 
the deep end of the pool. A modern 
re-circulation system with filtration 
and chlorination equipment and au- 
tomatic thermostatic controls, helps 
assure hygienic safety and comfort 
for participants in aquatic activities. 
The re-circulation de- 
signed by Bowser Incorporated of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, and the chlo- 
rinator by the Wallace and Tiernan 
Company of Newark, New Je>sey. 
Seating space in the swimming pool 
area is provided for 450 spectators. 
Plans for these facilities, as well 
as for all others throughout the new 


system was 


building, were based on present and 
anticipated educational needs. They 
reflect the highest standards that 
have been developed by national pro- 
fessional organizations in our fields 


ACTIVITY AREAS 
Special activity areas include both 
men’s and women’s activity rooms, a 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION. RECREATION 


SECOND FLOOR 


dance studio, an exercise room, and 


a suite of three units for the program 
of physical education for the atypical 
One of these units is devoted entirely 
body mechanics 
Efficient mechanical use of the body 
skills 


tivity in the regular physical educa- 


to the teaching of 


in basic is taught as an ac- 
In addi- 
tion, there is a special program for 


tion program at Cortland. 


the correction of orthopedic defects 
for the 
Storage space has also 


and an adapted program 
handicapped. 
been provided for equipment used in 
all of these areas, 

handball 


conveniently 


Two combination squash 
off 


ground 


located 
the 
available 


courts 
the 
floor. 


are 
north corridor of 


Space is also for a 


combination archery-rifle range on 
the same floor 

Complete locker and shower facili 
ties are provided for both students 
and addition to 
lockers in the dressing rooms, there 


number of lockers 


staff members. In 


are a sufficient 


Drawing by H. Kenyon Stell 


located in other parts of the building 
to avoid any locker shortage problem 
Special locker and shower rooms are 
iting 
Lockers used throughout the 


available for home and_ vi 


teams 


building, as well as cabinet shely 
ing, and certain types of tables and 
chairs, are prison-manufactured prod 
ucts provided by the New York State 


Department of Correction 
A unique feature of the recreation 


program is the provision of well 


equipped hop facilities, including 


such power tool as a wood lathe “a 


circular crosscut saw, a power grind 


er, a band saw, and a jointe! These 

tools were manufactured b Brod 

head and Garrett, Cleveland, Ohio 
In this shop, major students in re 


truection in crafts 
the 
construction and repair of recreation 
The 

for 


tudents 


reation receive in 


and gain practical experience in 


equipment and supplies shop 


available the 


of other 


facilities are also 


recreational use 
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CLASSROOMS AND LABORATORIES 

Seven classrooms, an anatomy and 
physiology laboratory, a room espe- 
cially designed for laboratory demon- 
strations in health education, and 
three seminar rooms furnish instruc- 
tional space and modern equipment 
for theoretical, practical, and experi- 
mental presentation of course offer- 
ings in the various curriculums. 
Classroom furniture was provided by 
The American Seating Company, 
Syracuse, New York. 

The tests and measurements and 
physiology of exercise laboratory, 
which is only the seventh of its kind 
in the entire country, provides the 
very latest in equipment and facili- 
ties for class instruction and re- 
search. Equipment used in- 
cludes kymographs furnished by 
Phipps and Bird Incorporated, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, metabolism appara- 
tus and gasometer, by Warren E. Col- 
lins, Boston, Massachusetts, and gen- 
eral laboratory equipment from the 
William Welch Scientific Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, and A. S. Aloe, St. 
Louis, Missouri. This laboratory will 
eventually make it possible to conduct 
a graduate research program includ- 
ing such phases of physiology of ex- 
ercise as cardiovascular testing and 
oxygen consumption studies. 


OTHER FACILITIES 

Health service facilities in the new 
building, including equipment for 
health examinations and emergency 
treatment, are modern and complete. 
The health service unit provides office 
space for the college physician and 
nurses, a Waiting room, three exami- 
nation rooms, a soundproof audiom- 
eter room, medical supplies room. 

Office space has been furnished in 
various parts of the building for a 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation Staff of approximately 30 
members. There is a staff conference 
room and lounge which can be used 
for committee, departmental, and di- 
visional meetings, and an extra-cur- 
ricular administrative room for stu- 
dent participation and planning. 

Other facilities include a central 
supplies service unit, a laundry unit 
area, and an athletic training room 
with modern diathermy and hydro- 
therapy equipment. 


Structural features in all instruc- 
tional areas have been planned so 
that maximum utilization can be 
made of portable audio-visual aids. 
There is also a public address system 
which makes it possible for announce- 
ments and special broadcasts to be 
transmitted throughout the entire 
building or to specific classrooms, of- 
fices, or other areas. This system, 
designed by The Sound Equipment 
Division of the Stromberg Carlson 
Company of Rochester, New York, 
also makes possible two-way com- 
munication between the main office 
and many points in the building. 


FUNCTIONAL PLANNING 


It was recognized throughout the 
various stages of planning, that the 
State University Teachers College at 
Cortland possessed certain individual 
characteristics which would neces- 
sarily require some deviations from 
suggested standards. 

For one thing, Cortland, for a col- 
lege of its size, has a remarkably ex- 
tensive sports program. Intercollegi- 
ate competition is arranged in foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, soccer, 
track and field, lacrosse, golf, tennis, 
swimming, skiing, and wrestling. 

Facilities were planned and con- 
structed so that each phase of the 
program could be given proper em- 
phasis. In some instances, compro- 
mises were necessary. 

When plans for this new structure 
were formulated, it was decided that 
maximum functional utilization 
would be the gauge for determination 
of acceptance or rejection of the re- 
spective facility proposals submitted. 
The value of this criterion cannot be 
overemphasized. There is little doubt 
that the ultimate test of Cortland’s 
new building lies in the extent to 
which it will make possible the great- 
est degree of participation in all ac- 
tivities that make up the college pro- 
gram of physical education, health 
education, and recreation, 


DEDICATION 

The dedication of the new Health 
and Physical Education Building was 
highlighted by a professional sym- 
posium. Practically all of the staff 
and many students helped plan this 
event. The presence and participa- 
tion of well-known national figures 


made the occasion memorable for the 
more than 2,000 people in attendance. 


COLLEGE BACKGROUND 

Founded in 1863 as a Normal 
School, and today, under the leader- 
ship of President Donnal V. Smith, 
a unit of the State University of New 
York, the State University Teachers 
College at Cortland has a long his- 
tory as an institution for the educa- 
tion of teachers. 

The specialized physical education 
program at Cortland, designed to pre- 
pare both men and women teachers 
for the public schools of New York, 
has been in existence for 31 years. 
This program was the first of its kind 
in New York State, having been es- 
tablished in 1923. Health education 
and recreation were added in 1945 
and 1947, in order to meet the grow- 
ing demand for specialists. 

More than 1600 men and women 
have been graduated in these three 
specialties. Cortland has achieved 
national recognition for its under- 
graduate curriculums in these areas. 


LOOKING AHEAD 

Cortland, with a present enroll- 
ment of 1,650 students, is growing 
rapidly. In contrast to a pre-World 
War II enrollment of around 500, the 
anticipated enrollment for 1956 is 
2,000. A large percentage of the total 
enrollment is made up of students in 
health, physical education, and recre- 
ation. There is little doubt that the 
facilities of this new building will 
provide wider opportunities for im- 
provement in instruction and profes- 
sional preparation for undergradu- 
ate students in these curricula. Fur- 
thermore, there will be a vastly im- 
proved opportunity to serve more 
adequately the needs of graduate stu- 
dents in these areas of specialization. 

Members of the instructional staff 
at Cortland who are utilizing these 
new facilities, regard the new Health 
and Physical Education Building as 
a challenge for greater service to the 
youth of the State of New York and 
to the teaching profession, More- 
over, the addition of these new facili- 
ties is another step toward making 
good the motto of the State Univer- 
sity of New York, “Let each become 
all that he is capable of being.” * 
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You’re Seheduled for Attention 
with RCA Aids to Edueation 


Radios 


Acomplete line of AM and AM- 

FM receivers...all sizes, priced 

so your school can equip as Television 

many rooms as you want. Al 

me “Golden Throat” tone. VHF and UHF receivers with 
screens up to 24” in size. Each 
has oversize aluminized ‘‘All- 
Clear” picture tube for beter 
room-wide visibility. 


Phonographs 


Fine quality three-speed and 45 
rpm “Victrola” phonographs. 
High-fidelity models, too, for 
superb sound reproduction. 


Tape Recorders 
Models in several price ranges, 
all with RCA “Push Button” 
operation, all portable. It's 
easy for teachers, even students, 
to make recordings that sound 
professional. 


All these RCA aids to education help you capture 
students’ attention ... in ways that students 

like best. They belong in your classrooms. Let RCA, 
world leader in electronics, schedule for you the 
student attention that must precede effective 
teaching. See your RCA Victor dealer very soon, 
or write for further information, 


16mm. Projectors 


Simple to operate, so easy to 
thread a third-grader can do the 
job. Many models to choose from EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


... Single-case 400” Junior, two- 


case Senior, Porto-Arc, and RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
professional-quality magnetic CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
recorder-projector. ® 
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A basic handbook 
for your popular 
recreation 
program 


by FRED LEIFER 


“The Square Dance King” 


« 26 FAVORITE SQUARE DANCES 
SONGS & MUSICAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 


e HOW TO SQUARE DANCE 
e HOW TO CALL 
e FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


This practical, inexpensive manual 
by a noted square dance authority 
covers everything from learning the 
basic figures to square 
dance club. With its aid anyone can 
learn (and teach) square dancing 
and calling in a very short time. Al 
Capps popular Dogpatch characters 
are used to illustrate the basic steps 
of 26 new and 
Manny 


and an 


forming a 


favorite dances 
Blanc’s piano arrangements 
excellent bibliography of 
square dance literature 
round out this useful handbook 
Only $1.50 


FREE EXAMINATION! 


Send no money! 


available 


Simply mail the 
coupon for your copy of THE 
LVL ABNER OFFICIAL SOUARE 
DANCE HANDBOOK, If adopted for 
school use, or if you order copies for 
distribution to instructors, no charge 
will be made for your examination 


copy 

| A. S. BARNES & COMPANY Dept. 6209 ! 
| 232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y ; 
i Please send me THE Li'L ABNER OFFICIAL 4 
4 SQUARE DANCE HANDBOOK at $1.50 ' 
For examination with a view to adoption 
: |) For my personal use less educational discount. ' 
Send me your complete educeat | catalog 
' 
1 Nome 
Street 
City Zene State 
% 


NEW BOOKS| 


IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


THE NURSE IN THE SCHOOL. 
on Health Problems in Educ. of the 
NEA and AMA. Wash. 6, D.C.: NEA, 
1201 16th St., N.W. 1955. 53 pp. $1.00. 
This bulletin was prepared primarily to 
serve as a guide to school administra- 
tors and others responsible for school 
health programs, in considering the re- 
sponsibilities, contributions, and _ rela- 
tionships of the nurse serving the school. 
Attention is given not only to the part 
played by administrators and school 
staff nurses and school] nurse directors 
and supervisors but to physicians, den- 
tists, dental hygienists, health educators, 
other health workers, physical educa- 
tors, other teachers, parents, and par- 
ent-teacher groups. The importance of 
co-ordinated home-school-community ac- 
tion in providing better health services 
programs for the school-age child is 
stressed. The nurse serving the school 
is considered a particularly important 
member of the group concerned with the 
health of the school-age child. 


Joint Comm. 


THE HUMAN ORGANISM. Russell Myles De- 
Coursey. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., inc., 330 W. 42nd St. 1955. 550 pp. 
$5.75. An integrated human anatomy 
and physiology text designed specifically 
for liberal arts students. The basic 
physiology necessary for understanding 
human body processes is presented. 
Emphasis is on physiology, with only 
enough basic anatomical information to 
give the necessary background for un- 
derstanding the physiological principles. 


HEALTH CAREERS GUIDEBOOK. 
Health Council, Health Careers, Box 
1400, New York 1, N. Y. 1955. 160 pp. 
Distributed without charge to secondary 
schools and junior colleges. The guide- 
book covers 156 different occupations in 
all kinds of health services from hospital 
maintenance to creative scientific re- 
search. Published by the National 
Health Council and supported in the 
public interest by one of its sustaining 
members, the Equitable Life Assurance 
Soc. of the U.S., it is the first step in 
the Council’s new Health Career Hori- 
zons Project. 


National 


A SURVEY OF COLLEGE HEALTH PROGRAMS 
FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS, with Special 
Reference to Eye Health, Marjorie A. C. 
Young. New York: National Soc. for 
the Prevention of Blindness, 1790 


Broadway. 1955, 131 pp. $1.00. A 
fact-finding survey of 40 representative 
colleges concerning practice in health 
education with special reference to eye 
health. 

YOUR HEALTH TODAY. W. W. Bauer, M.D. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 49 E. 
33rd St. 1955. 514 pp. Illus. $5.00. 
Your Health Today minimizes anatomy, 
physiology, and other technical subjects, 
and stresses the physical, mental, and 
emotional problems of everyday living. 
Each chapter begins with a list of chal- 
lenging questions and ends with an “ig- 
norance curtain”’—a list of common 
health beliefs that are not true. Well- 
selected readings are provided. The text 
includes more than 100 illustrations. 
THE HUMAN MACHINE. Biological Science 
for the Armed Services. Charles W. 
Shilling, Annapolis, Md.: U.S. Naval 
Inst. 1955. 292 pp. $5.00. The Human 
Machine presents the fundamentals of 
anatomy and physiology, a discussion 
of preventive medicine and military hy- 
giene, and a comparison of the effects 
of ordinary, atomic, biological, and 
chemical warfare. Its language is clear 
and direct and there are many illustra- 
tions and tables. It embodies informa- 
tion that men and women now in the 
service, or liable to induction, should 
have; information equally indispensable 
to an understanding of civil defense. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS. Dorothy R. Mohr and Elmon 
L. Vernier, editors. Wash. 6, D. C.: 
AAHPER. 1955. 416 pp. Cloth, $3.00; 
paper, $2.50. Edited to be understood 
and enjoyed by teen-age boys and girls, 
this book of sports, athletics, and rec- 
reational activities is based on the con- 
tributions of 43 well-known people in 
physical education. Twenty-one chap- 
ters deal with all sports and games ex- 
cept a few regional and seasonal ones; 
four chapters on the dance; two on ath- 
letics; two on keeping fit; one on co- 
recreational parties; and three on orien- 
tation and career information. The text 
is keyed to 250 line drawings and tables. 
Designed to stimulate a broad program 
of physical education for all high school 
boys and girls, the book can be used 
either as a text or as supplementary ma- 
terial. A teachers guide and standard- 
ized tests will be available. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Written with the aid of the nation’s top coaches and authorities . . . and 
fully illustrated with hundreds of photographs. Contains history, bibli- 
ography, how to use slide films in your teaching program, list of avail 
able 16mm motion pictures and other helpful information 


ARCHERY Each $1.00 GOLF Each $1.00 

‘ BADMINTON Each $1.25 SOFTBALL Each $2.00 
BASEBALL Each $1.75 TENNIS Each $1.25 

BASKETBALL Each $1.75 TUMBLING Each $1.00 

BOWLING Each $1.00 VOLLEY BALL Each $1.00 


Any combination of 6, less 10°. 


Low cost, audio-visual instructional aids. Subjects are packaged in 
i complete “kit” form — including 35mm slidefilms (or filmstrips) in full 
color, accompanying transcribed instructions, a comprehensive in- 


structor’s guide and one introductory copy of the students handbook 
of instructions. 


BEGINNING ARCHERY BEGINNING GOLF 

Sound $33.00 Silent $25.25 Sound $33.00 Silent $25.75 
BEGINNING BADMINTON BEGINNING SOFTBALL 
Sound $42.50 Silent $31.25 Sound $64.25 Silent $48.25 
BEGINNING BASEBALL BEGINNING TENNIS 

Sound $55.50 Silent $41.00 Sound $41.75 Silent $30.00 
BEGINNING BASKETBALL BEGINNING TUMBLING 
Sound $54.50 Silent $40.25 Sound $27.50 Silent $20.00 
BEGINNING BOWLING BEGINNING VOLLEY BALL 
Sound $29.25 Silent $21.75 Sound $33.00 Silent $25.25 


Easy to read. Hundreds of action-packed instructional 
photos. These are valuable reference and “‘how-to-do-it” 
booklets. Also includes dictionary of expressions, terms 
of the game, bibliography and other important data such 
as court and field diagrams, rule summations, playing 
hints, etc. 


ARCHERY BASEBALL BOWLING SOFTBALL 

BADMINTON BASKETBALL GOLF TENNIS 
TUMBLING VOLLEY BALI 

These booklets are 50c each. (Quantity Discount Available) 


TODAY! 


; The Athletic Institute ; 
{ 209 S. State Street 1 All this helpful material 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
} Send me the following material as priced in this advertisement. ; has been prepared under 
' INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDES 5LIDEFILMS SPORTS BOOKLETS the direction of 
J C) Basketball Basketball Basketball THE 
Volley Ball Volley Ball Volley Ball INSTITUTE 
School. 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
eee A non-profit organization devoted 
City_ Zone State to the advancement of athletics, 


| SPORTS INSTRUCTION SLIDEFILMS 

HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR SPORTS BOOKLETS 

43> 
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MAIL THIS HANDY COUPON 
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Class Tested Texts by MOSBY 


Irwin-Humphrey 


PRINCIPLES and TECHNIQUES of 
SUPERVISION in PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


This new book covers all of the latest and most modern techniques 
and methods of supervision. It relates the supervision to the entire 
academic process as well as to the health and physical education 
Where other texts in this area have been prone to cover the general 
area of supervision rather than be specifically for the field of physical 
education this new book gives complete coverage to the field of 
supervision in physical education. It elaborates upon techniques of 
supervision in physical education, and presents successful ones that 
have been used in school situations. It gives numerous ways and 
examples of inaugurating and implementing a program of supervision 
in physical education, Designed for a one semester course the book 
covers all modern phases of methods and techniques of supervision 
in health and physical education. Basic principles are presented for 
operating a supervisory program in physical education. 


By LESLIE W. IRWIN and JAMES H. HUMPHREY. 344 
pages. PRICE, $4.50. 


Bucher 


METHODS and MATERIALS in PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION and RECREATION 


This book represents a compilation of the best methods and materials 
available for the teaching of physical education and recreation activi- 
ties. In the fields of physical education it is applicable to the 
elementary, junior high school, senior high school, and college levels. 
In the field of recreation it is applicable to the various school and 
community settings where such programs are conducted. It has 
been written by sixteen qualified authors in the fields, from various 
parts of the United States, who are specialists for each of the groups 
into which the activities have been classified. Since the professions 
of physical education and recreation are closely allied, the consoli 
dation of methods and materials for both between the covers of one 
book make this a unique work. 


Edited by CHARLES A. BUCHER. 423 pages, illustrated. 
PRICE, $6.25. 


Weiss-Phillips 
ADMINISTRATION of TESTS 
in PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The information presented in this manual is designed to supplement 
the information found in the measurement texts and not to duplicate 
it. The purpose of the manual is to provide a single source for test 
instructions. Previously it was necessary to consult numerous sources, 
many of which were not readily available. In addition to the inacces- 
sibility of many of the materials, the information in the original 
sources is in many cases not separated from the details of the re 
search procedure. For the average beginning student in measurement 
classes these details are far beyond his comprehension and thus con- 
fusing to him. With the organization of all materials in an orderly 
fashion through the use of a standardized form which eliminates the 
technical details of the research method, it is hoped that the learning 
process will be greatly facilitated. It is now possible, by use of 
this manual, to locate complete information needed for the organiza- 
tion and administration of the most prominent tests in the field. This 
should be a boon not only to the class instructor and students in 
measurement courses, but also to teachers in the field. 


By RAYMOND A. WEISS and MARJORIE PHILLIPS. 278 
pages, 91 illustrations. PRICE, $4.50. 


O’Keefe-Aldrich 
EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 


This book is unique in that it not only presents the activities that 
should be included in the elementary school physical education pro- 
gram, but it shows clearly how the program can be organized and 
conducted on a satisfactory basis in the many and varying school 
situations throughout the country in which facilities, equipment, and 
available space often materially affect the type and nature of the 
program. The authors present in a practical and logical way the 
bases for selecting activities, the fundamental principles underlying 
the program, the objectives of a program, the desirable amount of 
time to devote to the total program and the numerous activities, the 
type of activities, and the criteria for evaluating the activities. The 
methods of conducting outdoor activities, include flexible plans that 
can be applied in most school situations. Indoor programs, including 
gymnasium, classroom, and playrooms, are designed to help teachers 
develop the best programs for primary and upper elementary school 
children. 


By PATTRIC RUTH O’KEEFE and ANITA ALDRICH. 262 
pages, 154 illustrations. PRICE, $4.50. 


Other Popular and Practical Texts 


“Introduction to Human Anatomy” by Carl C. Francis. 2nd Ed 
470 pages, 317 illustrations, 31 color plates. PRICE, $5.25 
“Textbook of Anatomy and Physiology” by Carl C, Francis and 
G. Clinton Knowlton, 3rd Ed. 650 pages, 365 illustrations. In 
Preparation 

“Textbook of Physiology” by William D. Zoethout and W. W 
Tuttle. 12th Ed. 700 pages, 300 illustrations, In Preparation. 
“Introduction to Human Physiology” by William D. Zoethout 
124 pages, 138 illustrations, PRICE, $4.25 

“Community Health Education in Action” by Raymond S. Patter 
son and Beryl L. Roberts. 346 pages, 34 illustrations. PRICE, $3.50 


“Check” Community Health Educators Compendium of Knowl 
edge. By C. E. Turner, 268 pages, 42 illustrations. PRICE, $3.25 
Personal and Community Health” by C. BE. Turner. 9th Ed. 659 
pages illustrated FE, $4.25 

“School Health and Health Education” by C. BE. Turner, 2nd Ed 
172 pages, illustrated. PRICE, $3.50 

“Health Principles and Practice” by C. V. Langton and C, I 


Anderson. 420 pages, illustrated. PRICE, $4.25. 


“Principles of Public Health Administration” 


by John J. Hanlon 
2nd Ed. In Preparation 


“The Organization and Administration of Intramural Sports” by 
Louis E. Means. 2nd Ed. 462 pages, 240 illustrations. PRICE, $5.75. 


“The Intramural Handbook” — by Carl D. Voltmer and Vernon W. 
Lapp. 176 pages. PRICE, $3.25. 


“Workbook for Physical Education” hy Mae Iddins. 3rd Ed. 162 
pages, illustrated. PRICE, $2.75 


“Physical Fitness, Appraisal and Guidance” — by Thomas Kirk Cure 
ton. 566 pages. PRICE, $6.50. 


“Physical Fitness Workbook” — by Thomas Kirk Cureton. 150 pages. 
illustrated. PRICE, $2.75. 


“Education Through School Camping” by Helen Manley and 
M. F. Drury. 348 pages, illustrated. PRICE, $4.50. 


“Successful Wrestling” by Arnold W. Umbach and Warren R 
Johnson. 256 pages, 125 illustrations. PRICE, $4.50. 


“Physiology of Exercise” by Laurence E. Morehouse and Augus 


tus T. Miller, Jr. 2nd Ed. 348 pages, illustrated. PRICE, $4.75. 


“Kinesiology” by Laurence E. Morehouse and John M. Cooper. 
435 pages, illustrated. PRICE, $4.75. 


Make Your Selection Now — Using Convenient Coupon > 
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Class Tested Texts by MOSBY 


Bucher 


ADMINISTRATION of SCHOOL HEALTH 
and PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


This book is concerned with administration as it is related to the 
school programs of health and physical education, with implications 
for recreation. It covers administration of both school health and 
physical education programs. Both areas are treated in a way which 
recognizes each as a specialized professional field of endeavor 
Democratic administration is a main concern of this book and per 
meates all the principles discussed. Such factors as policies con 
cerned with planning, human relations, and personnel are of 
concern to all administration, regardless of specialization. This is a 
new approach and greatly enriches the content of this book. It 
contains the latest trends and thinking in regard to administration 
of school health and physical education programs. 


By CHARLES A. BUCHER. 480 pages, 84 illustrations. 
PRICE, $5.50. 


Staley 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


This book is designed to be used as a textbook in teacher education 
classes and leaders club groups dealing with programs in physical 
exercises and as a source book by practicing teachers engaged in 
directing classes in this type of work. It should be particularly help 
ful to those searching for improved methods of teaching and manage 
ment, new programs, new variations of old programs, and new 


exercises 


By SEWARD CHARLES STALEY. 292 pages, illustrated. 
PRICE, $5.00. 


Armbruster 


BASIC SKILLS in SPORTS 
for MEN and WOMEN 


A digest of source material in the field of basic skills in sports is 
amazingly limited. Mindful of this situation, the material in this 
book has been presented with the idea of aiding those beginners 
who have little knowledge of a sport or sports, as well as aiding 
in improving performances of those who are beyond the beginner 
level. Not only will it serve the basic skill student, but also the 
semi-professional teacher training student who is expected to know 


and perform with competency in all areas of the sports skills 


By DAVID A. ARMBRUSTER. 328 pages, illustrated. 
PRICE, $3.50. 


Nash 
PHILOSOPHY of RECREATION and LEISURE 


This book deals with the leisure-time activities of adolescents and 
adults. Education as a process is discussed only as it lays the founda 
tion for a wide range of leisure pursuits. It is a study of what men 
do with time made captive through the development of the machine 
It stresses the startling and disturbing fact that the great masses of 
men are both ignorant and indifferent to the debilitating power and 
influence of this new giant of commercial mass communication in 
our midst. This book presents a philosophy, The treatment is 
accumulative, but each chapter is, in a sense, a unit presentation of 


the problem of the use of leisure 


By DR. JAY B. NASH. 222 pages. PRICE, $3.50. 


Other Popular and Practical Texts 


“Kinesiology Manual” by Leon G. Kranz. 2nd Ed. 220 pages, 
illustrated. PRICE, $3.25 


“The Rhythmic Program for Elementary Schools” by Grace 
Fielder. 270 pages, illustrated. PRICE, $3.50 


“Foundations of Physical Education” 
pages, illustrated. PRICE, $5.50. 


by Charles A. Bucher. 417 


“The Curriculum in Health and Physical Education” — by Leslie W 
Irwin. 2nd Ed. 382 pages. PRICE, $4.25. 


“Ins and Outs of Baseball” 


by O. H. (OTTS) Vogel. 453 pages, 
167 illustrations. Price, $5.50. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION. RECREATION 


Teachers’ Discount 


“Golf Manual for Teachers” by Betty Hicks and Ellen J. Griffin 
$12 pages, 105 illustrations. PRICE, $3.75 


“Swimming Diving” by David A. Armbruster and Laurence | 
Morehouse, 2nd Ed. 316 pages, illustrated. PRICK, $4.50 


“Track and Field Athletics” by George T. Bresnahan and W. W 
Puttle. 3rd Ed. 500 pages, 75 illustrations. PRICE, $5.00 


“Measurement and Evaluation in Physical, Health, and Recreation 
Education” by Leonard A. Larson and Rachael Dunaven Yocum 
512 pages, 164 illustrations. PRICE, $5.00 


“Evaluation in Physical Education” by M. Gladys Seott and 


Esther French. 348 pages, illustrated. PRICE, $3.25 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY, 3207 Washington Bivd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Gentlemen: Send me on 30-day approval the following books 
the books ordered are adoptd as a text at our school that the charge for my copies will be cancelled) 


(It is understood that in the event 
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Books 


(Continued from page 36) 


DANCE COMPOSITION AND PRODUCTION FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Elizabeth 
R. Hayes. New York: A. 8. Barnes Co., 
2432 Madison Ave. 1955. 224 pp. $4.00. 
This book has been prepared primarily 
to help teachers who have an under 
standing of and a background in dance 
technique, but who need assistance in 
effecting the transition from a teaching 
of technique to the teaching of composi- 
tion. It is intended to be a stimulus to 
creative teaching and to the develop- 
ment of independent thought and in- 
gwenuity. Accompaniment, costuming, 
staging, lighting, and use of program 
notes, necessary considerations in any 
dance program, are treated as integral 
parts of this book. Although the book 
is intended particularly to meet the 
needs of teachers of dance at the high 
school and college levels, the basie phil- 
osophy and concept presented can be 
adapted for other age levels. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE MEN AND 
WOMEN Washington 
Wash. 6, D.C.: AAHPER, 1201 16th 
St., N.W. 1955. 40 pp. $1.00. A report 
of the National Conference sponsored 
by the AAHPER, CPEA, and NAPECW 
held in Washington, D.C., Oct. 4-6, 1954. 
It presents the guiding principles devel- 
oped by the four work groups of the 
conference: philosophy and objectives, 
program, administration, and evalu- 
ation. The report is significant in that 
it is the first conference co-sponsored 
by the three professional organizations 
with an interest in the college program 
and that it is the first concerted effort 
to develop guides to program planning 
for physical education for the 
major students. 


Conference Report 


non- 
Appendix F of the re- 
port “Criteria for Appraisal of Instruc- 
tional Programs of Physical Education 
in Colleges and Universities” presents 
a checklist for evaluating the college 
physical education program. Copies of 
this checklist are available at 25¢ each. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN. D. 


Cyril Joynson. New York: Philoso- 
phical Library, Ine., 15 E. 40th St, 
1954, 215 pp. $4.75. The author, who 


is a lecturer in health and physical edu- 
cation at Monmouthshire Training Col- 
leve in England, has written this book 
for physical education teachers of ele- 
mentary school children. American 
teachers interested in the English pro 
gram will want to read this book which 
presents materials on teaching tech- 
prepared sets of exercise in- 
volving the use of small apparatus; 
classification of agilities, dexterous ex- 


niques; 


ercises and skills; dancing, creative and 
expressive movement; modern 


tus; and equipment. 


appara- 


ILLUSTRATED GAMES AND RHYTHMS FOR CHIL- 
DREN 


Primary Grades. New York: Pren- 


40 


tice-Hall, Inc. 70 5th Ave. 1955, 208 
pp. Illus. $3.95. Included in this vol- 
ume are descriptions of more than 200 
elementary games, rhythms, and dances 
with more than 600 illustrations. The 
book has been prepared for teachers in 
the kindergarten and first, second, and 
third grades, and for student teachers 
who are preparing to teach children in 
this age level. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


INDUSTRIAL RECREATION. A Guide to its Or- 
ganization and Administration. Jackson M. 
Anderson. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St. 1955. 
316 pp. $5.00. The first complete cover- 
age of the subject, this book is designed 
to serve as a textbook for college courses 
dealing with the organization and ad- 
ministration of industrial recreation, as 
well as a practical guide to industrial 
recreation directors in administering 
employee recreation programs. It con- 
tains an analysis of the employee recre- 
ation program with relation to the vari- 
ous social problems faced by modern 
industry and to the total community rec- 
reation program. In addition to specific 
recommendations on planning and ini- 
tiating an employee recreation program, 
the book includes a thorough discussion 
of program activities, leadership, fi- 
nancing, facilities and equipment, pub- 
licity and public relations, and the 
history of employee recreation and its 
benefits to industrial relations. 


THE RECREATION PROGRAM. 
Second National 


Report of the 
Workshop on Recre- 
ation. Chicago: The Athletic Institute, 
209 S. State St. 1954. 354 pp. $3.00. 
The workshop was attended by a group 
of experienced recreation executives, 
educators, and leaders from a wide vari- 
ety of agencies, organizations, and in- 
stitutions associated, directly or indi- 
rectly, with the professional field of 
recreation and its component program 
interests. Thus the report brings to- 
gether in a composite picture all of the 
major aspects, kinds, and forms of rec- 
reation activity. Suggestions are in- 
cluded on both the “why” and the “how” 
of developing and integrating the sev- 
eral program areas, but the report is 
not a reference on activity techniques. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 


Health Goals for Youth. Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., One Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1954. 14 pp. Free to 
school administrators and teachers. 

Eye Cues for Eye Health. National Soc. for 
the Prevention of Blindness, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 1952. 7 pp. 5¢. 
Robert 
Public Affairs Pam- 


Meeting the Costs of Medical Care. 
Cunningham, Jr. 


phlet No, 218. Public Affairs Pam- 
phiets, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. 1955. 28 pp. 25¢. 

Becoming Men and Women. Bernice L. Neu- 
garten. Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Il. 
1955. 48 pp. 

Health Knowledge Test for College Students. 
H. F. Kilander. The Author: 33 Colo- 
nial Terrace, E. Orange, N. J. Rev. 
1954. 25¢ per copy. 

The National Health 
Broadway, New York, 


Partners for Health. 
Council, 1790 
N. Y. 1955. 40 pp. Free. 

Save Your Sight. Elizabeth Ogg. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 215. Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 1954, 28 pp. 25¢. 


Physical Education 

Facilities for Physical Education. Thomas D. 
Bailey. State Dept. of Educ., Tallahas- 
see, Fla. 1954. 73 pp. F 
American Baseball Congress Series. Battle 
Creek, Mich.: The American Baseball 
Congress, 115 West St. 1955. 

How To Organize the Baseball league. 16 
pp. 30¢. 

Baseball Schools and Clinics. 32 pp. 60¢. 

The Scorer’s Handbook. 20 pp. 35¢. 

The Umpire's Handbook. 50 pp. 75¢. 

Tournament Management and Operation. 42 
pp. 60¢. 

The Executive's Handbook. 46 pp. 75¢. 


Physical Education Syllabus. 4th ed. James 
W. Long, Harold M. Barrow, and Mar- 
jorie Crist. Minneapolis: Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co., 426 8. 6th St. 1955. 168 pp. 
$1.75. 


Recreation and Outdoor 
Education 


Introducing Sea Shells. R. Tucker Abbott. 
New York: D. Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 
4th Ave, 1955. 63 pp. $2.50. 

Fun with Skits, Stunts and Stories. Helen and 
Larry Eisenberg. New York: Associ- 
ation Press, 291 Broadway. 1955. 256 
pp. $2.95. 

How To Work with Raffia. Bibbi Jessen. The 
Bruce Publishing Co., 400 North Broad- 


way, Milwaukee, Wis. 1955. 57 pp. 
$1.00. 

Where Will They Play? 1954 Report. Na- 
tional Recreation Association. New 


York: 8 W. 8th St. 1955. 7 pp. 


Spinning Is Dangerous for Fish. Ocean City 
Mfg. Co. and Montague Rod and Reel 
Co., A and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia 
34, Pa. 1955. 20 pp. Free. 

How To Play the Black Pieces. 4th Book of 
Chess. Fred Reinfeld. New York: 
Sterling Publishing Co., 215 E. 37th St. 
96 pp. $2.50. 

Winning Calypso. Alfred Sheinwold. 
York: Sterling Publishing Co., 
215 E. 387th St. 62 pp. $1.00. 


New 
Inc., 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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Ainsworth et al. — 


INDIVIDUAL 
SPORTS 
FOR WOMEN 


New (3rd) Edition — This book fully explains how to teach archery, bad 
minton, bowling, fencing, golf, riding, swimming and tennis to young women 
Every chapter has been brought up-to-date. For each sport help is given on the 
selection and care of equipment, organization of classes, complete teaching steps 
latest rules and strategy of the game. Technics are diagrammatically illustrated 


By Dorotny S. ArnswortH, Director of Physical Education, Smith College; Marion R, Brom, A 
Professor of Physical Education, University of Washington; Gertrune Goss, Associate Professor Emerivu 
Smith College; Assistant in Physical Education, Jackson College for Women at Tufts Colles Mag jor { 
Harris, Instructor in Physical Education; Evetyn JeNnnine Assistant Professor of Ph al Ed ’ 
Heten L. Russert, Professor of Physical Education; and Florence M. Ryver, Associate Professor of Pt sl 
Education, Smith College. 375 pages, with 160 illustrations. $4.75 Neu rd) | 


Wells — 


KINESIOLOGY 


New (2nd) Edition — Completely reorganized with approximately half of the 
book rewritten, this text can serve as the sole textbook in a standard kinesiology 
course. Laboratory exercises plus adequate material on anatomy are included 
no supplementary texts are needed. Material on the mechanics of human motion 
has been clarified and new laboratory exercises added. A new appendix outlines 
a forty-five hour course in kinesiology. 


By KatHarine F. Weiss, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Hygiene and Physical Education, Wellest 
Visiting Lecturer in Physical Education for Women, University of Colorado, 1954-55 About 4 
with 236 illustrations 


New (2nd) Edition Just Ready 


CAMP 


COUNSELING 


Mitchell & Crawford — 


New (2nd) Edition — Here is a completely up-to-date guide to « amping cover 
ing every phase of camp life from teaching arts and crafts to welding the camp 
ers into a happy family. Step-by-step instructions, complete with illustrations, 
explain how to pitch tents, build fires and cook outdoors. Extra features in this 
edition are up to-date lists ot films, publishers, organizations and sugpest d read 


ings associated with camping. 


By A. Viota Mrtcuett, M.A Assistant Professor of Health and Physical Education, Bus 1s Col 
lege, Storm Lake, lowa; and Ipa B. Carawroro, formerly Art Supervisor throp Coll k Hill 
South Carolina. 406 pages, illustrated. $4.7 


Rathbone — 
CORRECTIVE 
PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 


Fifth Edition — Here is physical education presented with an individualized 
flavor—that of helping the handicapped build and maintain efficient and sound 


bodies. A specialized review of the skeletal and neuromuscular anatomy ind 


physiology gives the student an accurate picture of how a normal body functions 
so he will learn the best way to strengthen or correct the handic apped Exercises 
are described for various disorders and for rehabilitation 


By Josernine Lanowoetny Ratusone, Ph.D., Associate Profe + of Health and Physical | 


College, Columbia University. 315 pages, illustrated. 4 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square 


Philadelphia 5 


4 
: 
sf 
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WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


LAS 
\ DUBUQUE IOWA 


A TEACHER'S MANUAL FOR TUMBLING AND 
AVPPAKATUS STUNTS by Otto BE. Ryser, Gymnas 


ties Coach, Indiana University, is a book primarily 
designed for Physical Education Majors. More than 
ahoole are presently using thie manual, which 


thoroughly covers a vast amount of material needed 
in the preparation of his future teaching The 
bevinning teacher, who hae little or no background 
from which to draw, will aleo find it an invaluable 
aid 

This popular Teacher's Manual carefully and ac 
curately describes step-by-step 470) stunts §(200 
tumblin ad simple stunte 170 apparatus). Spe 
cifie teaching hinte are listed in order. The author 
who is an expert gymnast, gives clear, detailed in 
formation on plane of class organization Included 
in the materiale on clase organization are suggestions 
for salety, spotting, methods of conducting classes, 
teaching techniques, squad leaders, lesson plans, and 
explanations of terminology used. Sample demon 
strations are included They can be used as they 
are, altered to fit particular situations, or serve only 
as guides 

Activities deseribed include simple stunts, tam 
bling stunts, balance stunts, pyramids, apparatus 
stunts and suggested demonstrations. General de 
scriptions are given for the activities, as well as 
detailed hints for the gerlormers and the spotters 
The stunts are arranged in categories or classifica 
tions for simple handling and are placed progres 
ch classification 


, is arranged so that the in 
can assign a number of stunts to the clase 
¢ them teach each other, This enables the 
ncher to acquire the ability to teach, 
w ability to perform 


as 
We a ire that you will find the contents of 
thie Teacher's Manual of genuine interest. It con 
taine 192 pages, and selle for only $3.00 
Drop use a card and we'll be happy to send you « 
completely describing thie book or send 
you an examination copy on approval if you wish 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
by Perrin, 

A booklet of games, crafts, songs, and activi- 
ties compiled for use of mothers, nurses, 
educational specialists, and recreation super- 
visors. Published at $1.00 per copy by: 

State Services for 

Crippled Children 


BSiate University of lowa lewa City, lowa 


TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 


Enlarged Edition, 227 pp. $4.00 

MEN AND WOMEN TENNIS COACHES 
~This book gives stroke mechanics and strate 
gy; teaching methods for handling large groups 
of pupils on one court. Included are 73 action 
photos and diagrams; Official Tennis Rules; 
graphic wall chare with 18 sketches. 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
A handbook fer players, 109 pp. $2.00 
PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE— 
This self instruction handbook gives simple di- 
rections for learning the nine tennis strokes and 
improving your court strategy in both singles 
and doubles. 43 action photos and illustrations 
that show how champions play their shots. 


TENNIS FUNDAMENTALS 
CHART 


A wall chart, 18° by 25", with 18 sketches 


TRAC 

A graphic lesson, with full instructions, for 
forehand and backhand drives, serve, volley, 
footwork, court positions and placement of 
shots. Constructed of heavy ledger paper, ex- 
cellent for bulletin boards. 

Send fer books or chart on approval: 

H. L. Driver, Frest Weeds, Madisen 4, Wis. 


1.00 
(sent free with cach copy of TENNIS FOR 
“HERS) 
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How To Mambo. Betty White. New York: 
David McKay Co., Inc. 55 - 5th Ave. 
1955. 48 pp. $1.00. 


Squares Galore. Rod La Farge. The Au- 
thor, 115 Cliff St. Paterson, N. J. 1954. 
232 pp. $3.00. 


General Interest 


A Father Looks at Progressive Education. Glad- 
win Hill. Wash., D.C.: National School 
Public Relations Assn., 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W. 13 pp. 25¢. 1954. 


Facts About the H Bomb-—that could save your 
life! Federal Civil Defense Admin., 
Wash. 25, D.C.: Supt. of Documents, 
U.S. Govt. Printing Office. 6 pp. Price 
per 100—$2.75. 


Youth’s Outlook on the Future. James M. Gil- 
lespie and Gordon W. Allport. New 
York: Doubleday and Co., Ine., 575 
Madison Ave. 1955. 61 pp. 85¢. 


After High School What? Women’s Bureau 
Leaflet 8. 1954. Wash., D.C.: U. S. 
Govt. Printing Office. 13 pp. 10¢. 


Just, Right, and Necessary. A study of re- 
actions to the Supreme Court Decision 
on Segregation with a statement of 
guiding principles, policies, and prac- 
tical suggestions. The National Council, 
281 - 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 51 


pp. 1955. 


The New American School for Adults. Louis K. 
Mather. Wash., D.C.: Div. of Adult 
Educ. Ser., NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N.W. 
1955. 39 pp. $1.00. 


Resource Manuals. The Co-operative Devel- 
opment of Public School Administration 
in New York State, Albany. $1.00 ea.: 


No. 1. A Developing Concept of the Superin- 
tendency of Education. 1955, 32 pp. 


No. 2. Toward Improved Preparation of Ad- 
ministrators for Education in the Public Schools. 
1954. 32 pp. 

No. 3. Proposed Policies and Procedures for 
Licensing the Chief School Administrator in 
New York State. 24 pp. * 


ROCKY TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U S.Nat Bann Bioc Denvern.Cory 


TEACHERS COME WEST 
We Need You for the Best Positions. 
Largest in the West. Unexcelled Service. 
Free Enr. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 
We fill p iol. in choca) 


ges & uni- 
versities throughout the East & South. Write, 
telling us about yourself. Jist yr. 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


FOR TENNIS 


—BADMINTON 


STANDS OUT 
in play 

@ Harder Smashes 

© Better “Bite” 


STANDS UP 


in your racket 
Moisture Immune 
@ Lasting Liveliness 


COSTS LESS 
than gut 
APPROXIMATE STRINGING COST: 


Tennis.....++ $6.00 
Pro-Fected . ..$4.00 


Tennis .....-$5.00 
Multi-Ply Badminton .. .$3.00 


At tennis shops and 
sporting goods stores. 


 ASHAWAY BRAIDED RACKET STRING 


Choice of The Champions 


CONSERVATION CHART 


A new method of teaching conservation 


to children. 


28” x 44” chart, 4 colors 
15-page text 

Chart shows two valleys. In one 
of them the people take good care of 
their natural resources; in the other 
these resources are misused. 

Pictures of 22 kinds of animals ac- 
company the chart. Pictures, already 
gummed, are to be placed in proper 
locations. Text explains use of chart 
and pictures. 


Single copy, 
50 copies or more, 50c ea. 
100 copies or more, 45¢ ea. 


Order from: 


SPORT FISHING INSTITUTE 
Bond Bidg., Wash. 5, D. C. 
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Badminton 
(Continued from page 22) 

stamina to continue running while 
working patterns until the strategy 
pays off, and in addition, the player 
must have tremendous patience and 
not try to end the point too quickly. 
Many long rallies may be needed be- 
fore the pattern of strategy is com- 
plete. 


DOUBLES STRATEGY 

For beginners, the doubles strategy 
should consist mostly of knowing the 
system of teamwork which is to be 
played, and in staying in position. 
This is hard for many beginners to 
learn because the shuttle travels fast 
and allows so little time for anything 
but reflex action. Besides this, a be- 
ginning doubles team can be taught 
to play the shuttle to an uncovered 
area. This is not easy to teach, be- 
cause beginners feel a certain com- 
pulsion to hit directly to a player 
using the drive to do so. But with 
effort, an instructor soon may have 
players aiming for areas of the court. 

Intermediates should know that 
success in doubles is as dependent 
upon the co-operation of partners as 
upon the individual skill of each 
player. By the same token, strategy 
in doubles depends upon both players 
making the shots which will produce 
scoring opportunities. Whcn one 
player makes a good forcing shot, the 
partner must recognize this oppor- 
tunity immediately. The men’s, 
women’s, and mixed doubles games 
are offensive in nature. There should 
be a minimum number of clears in 
the doubles games, 

The primary object of the doubles 
game is to keep hitting down on the 
shuttle so that the opponents will 
have to lift the shuttle. Naturally, 
both members of a good doubles team 
must have effective smashes. This is 
not necessarily meant to imply that 
only a strong, powerful smash is ef- 
fective (though power is certainly no 
handicap), but a well-placed smash 
directly to the opponent’s body, to an 
uncovered area, or to the center of 
the court between two players will 
produce more scoring opportunities. 
Doubles teams who play purely de- 
fensive games will find themselves 
constantly forced to lift the shuttle 
in the air and in so doing will make 
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their own positions untenable. <A 
doubles team certainly should have a 
good defense, but in order to win 
games a team must make aggressive 
plays which result in scoring points. 

The basic and most popular doubles 
systems have been discussed briefly 
in this article. The good strategy 
which a team gains through using 
any particular form comes as a re- 
sult of thorough understanding by 
both members. For example, if the 
side-by-side system is used, partners 
must understand that if one player 
smashes or drops from back court, 
the other player is to assume, very 
quickly, a position at the center and 
near the net. If the player in the 
back court is then forced to clear the 
shuttle, the net player must quickly 
come back to a side-by-side position 
to help protect against smashes from 
the opponents. 

In general, it should be understood 
that when a team has the offense, 
they should assume an up-and-back 
position. When they are on the de- 
fense, their best positions are side- 
by-side. This is all part of doubles 
strategy—knowing where to go fol- 
lowing a particular shot, and where 
your opponents’ vulnerable area is 
at the moment. The vulnerable areas 
in the opponents’ court are different 
in each of the systems of doubles 
play. For example, if a team uses the 
up-and-back positions, they will be 
most vulnerable down both sideline 
areas, particularly mid-court from 
net to baseline. A team playing 
strictly side-by-side will have more 
difficulty returning drop shots very 
close to the net, deep forcing clears, 
or smashes to the middle of the court. 


CONTINUING BADMINTON 

For those who are chiefly inter- 
ested in the excitement of competi- 
tive events, there are tournaments 
held each year in the various sec- 
tions of the United States and 
Canada. There are also Class B tour- 
naments held for those who are new 
to the game or whose skill is more 
limited. And, if the interest is purely 
social, a person may join one of the 
hundreds of badminton clubs in this 


country. This enables one to continue 
with much needed and healthful ex- 
ercise. 


REAL 
DOLLAR VALUE 


Made for Your 
Health and Recreation 


LEATHER SANDALS with Elastic Band, 
and Soft Retan Soles, as pictured, for 
active feet, $1.00 a pair, Postage 
Paid. You can wear them for GYM 
. .. for DANCING . . for ACRO. 
BATICS .. . for BEACH . . . for HIK- 
ING ... for BEDROOM or LOUNGE 
. . . for GAMES of all kinds. A handy 
VACATION SLIPPER, or GIFT ITEM. 
Sizes 
for 
Children 
and 
Adults. 
Send 
your 
foot- 
outlines 
for 


proper 


fittings. 
Colors of TAN (FAWN), 


Choose: 
BLACK, WHITE, PEARL GRAY, LIGHT 
BLUE, DARK BLUE, RED, GREEN. 
Attach payment to your orders for 


immediate delivery. 


HOLLYWOOD 


PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 


P.O. Box 628 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


Dealers and Salesmen wanted 


Write us about DANCE BALLETS 


Use this Coupon) 


To HOLLYWOOD PRODUCTS, Inc 
Sales Manager, P.O. Box 628 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Dote 
Dear Sir 
Enclosed is $ 
For pairs wanted 
Colors 
Foot ovtline attached 
Name 
Street 
City State 
Name and Address of my Shoe Dealer 


| 
| 
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FOLKRAF T 
RECORDS 


Proudly announces a new departure 
in the record publishing field. The 
following records are now ready with 


detailed 


instructions accompanying 


each record. We have retained Miss 
Olga Kulbitsky, noted Folk Dance 
teacher from Hunter College, N. Y., 
to write the instructions for the spe- 
cific use of teachers of physical edu- 
cation and recreation. 


F-1035 A 
8 


F-1036 A 
8 


F-1046 A 
6 


F-1047 A 
6 
F-1051 A 
8 
F-10859 A 
6 


F-10993 A 
6 


F-1095 A 
6 
F-1096 A 
F-1108 A 
8 


F-1124 A 


A 
8 


OKLAHOMA MIXER 

COTTON-EYED JOE WITH A DO-S1-DO 
This is the record that has sold more 
copies than any other in the whole 
folk dance field 


MY LITTLE 
TEN PRETTY GIRLS 
A. Beginner's dance — no partners 
needed—great for parties 
6. Popular singing square 


BLACK HAWK WALTZ 
CIRCLE WALTZ MIXER 
A. Ballroom waltz routine (ad- 
vanced) 
B. No party is complete without 
this delightful “good-nite’’ mixer 
SPANISH CIRCLE 
LACES AND GRACES 


A. One hundred years of history 
guarantees this one 
B. Delightful Two-step dance 


KALVELIS 
VEDERAS 
Popular Lithuanian mixers (easy) 
HEEL-TOE POLKA 
HINKY-DINKY PARLEY VOO 
A. Basic folk dance 
8. Elementary square dance 
MEXICAN WALTZ 
JESSIE POLKA 
Great ‘‘ice- breakers’ (easy) 
ROAD TO THE ISLES 
DOMINO POLKA 
Basic dances that every folk dance 
teacher uses 
SUSAN'S GAVOTTE 
SWINGOLA 
A. Simple American mixer 
B. Ballroom routine (advanced) 
MAYIM 
LIVSHU NA‘OS 
The most popular of the Israeli 
series (easy) 
COTTON-EYED JOE 
PATTY CAKE POLKA 
Two great party dances (easy) 
SWEDISH VARSOUVIENNE 
NEW BAVARIAN 
Folk dance stondards 


COMPLETE WITH INSTRUCTIONS BY 


OLGA KULBITSKY 
$1.05 each 


These records are now available from your 
record supplier or can be ordered directly 


from 


FOLKRAFT RECORDS 


1159 Broad Street 


Newark-5, N. J. 


the Dance 


SPOTLIGHT on 


ELLEN MOORE 
Editor, National Section on Dance, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


VISUAL AIDS FOR DANCE 


by BARBARA LYDDANE 
University of Maryland 


DANCE MEANS movement, but almost 
as importantly it means a vital, visual 
experience. The old adage, “a picture 
is worth a thousand words” has more 
significance than ever in dance instruc- 
tional situations, because we are deal- 
ing creatively and artistically with in- 
dividuals. 


Use of Visual Aids 

We are aware that students need to 
see how dance is done, how it is per- 
formed by the leading artists of our 
day. Contemporary dance bears the 
stamp of not one, but many, personali- 
ties who have contributed their creative 
genius to its development. 

There are many teaching today who 
have had the experience of working di- 
rectly with these artists and seeing 
them in concert. For our student today 
and tomorrow, and for teachers of the 
future, these opportunities are not avail- 
able. To honestly build a background of 
dance appreciation, we must use visual 
materials such as films, exhibits, pic- 
tures, and photographs. 

Fortunately, as dance has developed, 
so have the many ways of recording 
these experiences visually. Now there 
are good films and exhibits available 
commercially at relatively small cost. 

In the last ten years, films and dis- 
tributors have increased some 400 per 
cent. Unfortunately, there are actually 
fewer exhibits available today than 
formerly. All this makes any previous 
listing obsolete and almost valueless. 


New Volume Ready 

Realizing the need for a concise com- 
pilation of current available materials, 
the National Section on Dance, through 
its Committee on Visual Aids, has pub- 
lished the third volume in its “Mate- 
rials for Teaching Dance” series -- 
Selected Viaual Aids for Dance. This 
is not merely a listing of all films and 

'Order from AAHPER  Publications- 
Sales, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C, 40 pp. T5e. 


exhibits, but is a selected group of the 
best that is available with full descrip- 
tion and suggestions for use. 

The Committee, composed of estab- 
lished dance people representing the 
various teaching levels and fields of 
dance, conscientiously previewed all ma- 
terials. Selected Visual Aids for Dance 
is the result of more than a year’s re- 
search and is intended to guide those 
in education toward the better and 
wider use of visual materials. The films 
and exhibits are grouped under Con- 
temporary Dance, Experimental Films 
for Creative Dance, Ballet, Social and 
Square Dance, and Children’s Rhythms 
and Dance. 


Types of Films Listed 

In the field of Contemporary Dance, 
there are many good films showing com- 
plete dances or photographic impres- 
sions of dances, while others deal 
mainly with techniques, compositional 
elements, and personalities. It is most 
encouraging to find films that present 
clearly the techniques of contemporary 
dance, such as Eleanor King’s film Mod- 
ern Dance and Dance Demonstration, 
depicting the techniques of Harriette 
Ann Gray. The works of today’s leading 
artists are recorded by the camera. 

One of the projects of the Committee 
was to discover films that could be used 
to stimulate and suggest creative ac- 
tivity. Most of these experimental films 
are created by drawing directly on the 
film, adding color and music, and put- 
ting it all together in fascinating move- 
ment patterns. Films of this nature 
may not appeal to every group. They 
cannot be used as realistic teaching de- 
vices, but are most imaginative and ex- 
citing for the more abstract dance ex- 
periences. 

There is keen interest in Ballet in 
both Canada and Australia and efforts 
are being made to develop the art na- 
tionally. As an example of this, the 
National Film Board of Canada recently 
produced an interesting film Shadow of 
the Prairies, centering around the set- 
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ARCHERY TACKLE and EQUIPMENT 


Especially recommended for light tackle 
users, the #302 Fiber Glass “Take 
Down” Bow offers outstanding 
performance and extraordinary long 
life. High tension fiber glass, 

moulded and cured on solid wood 

cores ...a light weight bow of 
tremendous strength and cast. 


Length: 5 feet. Take down Length: 2’ 7%” 
Draw weights: 20 to 35 pounds 


Also available with upper and lower limb 
permanently affixed to handle section at no 
extra cost. 


Write for free Catalogue and literature 
on our Complete Line of 
Archery Tackle and Equipment 


BEN PEARSON 


Incorporated 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


ARCHERY’S for cueryoue. 


Functional Leotards 
ond Rehearso! Outfits 
for every purpose. 


SELVA, Dept. P., 
WEW YORK 19, Y. 


“with SHOES and PRACTICE CLOTKES 
“for exercise and dance 


Used by America's leading colleges. 
Write for free illustrated brochure. 
1607 BROADWAY 


fills your gym needs 


A complete tine of 
light, flexible shoes 
for exercise and 
dance. 


BALANCED-DESIGN 
DANCE SHOES 
and accessories 


tlement of the Canadian west and per- 
formed by the Royal Winnipeg Ballet 
Company. This provides a good contrast 
to Martha Graham's Frontier or Agnes 
de Mille’s Oklahoma, using free ballet 
technique. 

Since 1947 when Coronet issued their 
instructional films on Social and Square 
Dance, there have been very few films 
produced until recently. Now there are 
several films in this field. 


Other Films 

There’s a wealth of films of the trav- 
elogue variety that show only snatches 
of national dances in their native set 
ting. For dance people, these films have 
little value and are not listed. The Com- 
mittee selected many that are almost 
purely dance films capturing the true 
spirit and style and providing good doc- 
umentary material for costumes, tech- 
niques, and background. Notable in this 
group is an informative and artistically 
developed film showing the 
Dancers of Mexico. 
y A new addition, an outstanding film 
for students, teachers, and children in 
the field of creative dance has been pro- 
duced by the University of California. 
Building Children’s Personalities with 


Conchero 


Creative Dancing is a particularly good 
study of the development of a child’s 
freedom through movement. Children 
who viewed the film said it “made them 
want to move.” 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION. RECREATION 


Exhibits 

Sometimes pictures and photograph» 
more readily give a clearer impression 
because this momentary record 
fined in space and can be easily seen as 
an idea unit. Exhibits that are artisti 
cally developed can do much to further 
appreciation and make an indelible im 
pression of a style per 
sonality. 


Is con- 


dancer's and 

The Committee, realizing the 
exhibits, made a special effort 
cover and preview many private collec- 
tions of photographs that could be cir 
culated. From these private collections, 
there are superb photographs of Chil 
dren's Dance, leading dance 


value of 
to dis- 


personali 
activities at Jacob's Pil 
low and Lester Horton’s Dance Theatre 


ties, and dance 


Very fine developmental exhibits on 
Children’s Dance and Ballet are also 
available. 


A Real Guide 


To be really useful, it is not enough 
to compile, evaluate, and select what is 
available and organize the results for 


How the 
be used and at what age 
of ability 
been done 


easy reference. material can 
level 
This has 
for each listing, after careful 
Every effort has been made 
to develop a worthwhile guide for all 
those interested concerned — in 
dance. ® 


level or 
must be included. 
screening. 


and 
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1612 Breadweoy, N.Y 
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COAST TO COAST 


THE 


NATIONAL 


intramural Sports Conference 

The National Conference on Intra- 
mural Sports for College Men and 
Women, co-sponsored by AAHPER, 
CPEA, and NAPECW, will be held in 
Wash., D. C., October 30 - November 2. 

This will be a working conference, 
limited to 30 men and 30 women who 
direct intramural sports programs in 
their college or university. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
develop guides to program planning, or- 
ganization and administration, and 
other appropriate areas of concern as 
determined by the planning committee. 
It is also hoped that an outgrowth of 
this conference will be follow-up confer- 
ences in the states and districts, open to 
all interested. 

Delegates will attend the conference 
at their own or their university’s ex 
pense, and may not designate a proxy. 

Co-chairmen are Helen W. Hazelton, 
Purdue University, and Harris F. Bee- 
man, Michigan State College. William 
F. Meredith, University of Pennsyl 
vania, is Conference Director. 

If you are interested in receiving an 
invitation, send immediately your name, 
institutional address, and description of 
your responsibilities in the college in 
tramural sports program to Jackson M. 
Anderson, AAHPER, 1201 16th St., 
V.W., Wash. 6, D. C., for forwarding to 
the Conference Selection Committee 
Names should be received by June 1. 


AAHPER Publications Directors 


At the New York Convention last 
spring the Board of Directors author 
ized the appointment of an AAHPER 
Publications Director in each State. The 
publications directors have been ap- 
pointed and each has received a com 
plete display set of the Association's 
publications. 

These displays are to be made avail- 
able for meetings scheduled in the state. 
A recent letter from a publications di- 
rector indicates that one display was 
used five times in a month. A fall issue 
of the JOURNAL will carry a feature ar- 
ticle on the publications directors. 


National Staff Representation 


Members of the National Staff repre- 
sented AAHPER at the following meet- 
ings and institutions February through 
April: 
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All District Conventions; West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown; Na- 
tional Sporting Goods Association Show, 
Chicago; State Dept. of Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; 1956 Convention Planning, 
Intramural Conference Planning Com- 
mittee, Meeting with Physical Activities 
Group, Council on Equipment and Sup- 
plies, Meeting with H. V. Porter, Na- 
tional Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations, and AACTE- 
AAHPER—ali in Chicago. 

Council for the Advancement of Hos- 
pital Recreation, New York City; South- 
ern Regional Conference on Recreation 
Education, Atlanta; Men’s Athletics 
Division Planning Meeting, New York 
City; Annual Convention of National 
Associa‘tion of Recreational Therapists, 
Carbondale, Ill.; Conference for Na- 
tional Co-operation in Aquatics, New 
York City; Joint Committee of NEA 
and AMA, Chicago; Study Conference 
on Adolescent Boys, Wash., D. C.; State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City; and 
Inter-Institutional Visitation, Ames, 
lowa. 

Drake University, Des Moines; An- 
nual Meeting of Virginia AHPER, 
Natural Bridge; Council on Equipment 
and Supplies, St. Louis; 1958 Conven- 
tion Planning, Kansas City; Planning 
and Study Committee of Joint Commis- 
sion on Mental Health, New York City; 
Southern Association for Physical Edu- 
cation of College Women, Tulsa; Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque; 
and State Inter-Agency Recreation Con- 
ference, Luray, Va. 


New Discount Policy 


The National Education Associa- 
tion has announced a new discount 
policy on all publications issued from 
the NEA, effective June 1. This new 
policy will affect AAHPER publica- 
tions: 


1 copy list price 
2-9 copies 10% discount 
10 copies and 


over 20% discount 


A commercial discount of 20% will 
be given to bookstores and all other 
agencies which buy these publica- 
tions for resale purposes. 


National Sports Festival 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower signed the 
following proclamation on March 8, 
1955: 

On the occasion of the 1955 observ- 
ance of National Sports Festival Month, 
I congratulate its sponsors on their ef- 
forts to encourage interest in a wide 
range of recreational activities. 

The recreation and physical education 
programs we provide our youngsters 
today—both in and out of school—will 
help to shape the lives and characters 
of our adult citizens of tomorrow. Such 
programs demand enlightened citizen 
action in the individual community. 

I therefore hope this observance of 
National Sports Festival Month will re- 
ceive enthusiastic support from Ameri- 
cans in all sections of the United States. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 


The National Sports Festival is an annual 
celebration to be observed in communi- 
ties throughout the United States to call 
attention to the values of sports and 
recreation in American life. During the 
festival period, individuals and organi- 
zations will conduct sports programs 
according to the interests and resources 
of their respective communities. 

These programs will be co-operative 
ventures involving citizens and civic 
groups. The programs will range from 
a single day’s festival of sports to an 
activity schedule extending over the 
month-long span of the National Sports 
Festival. The entire month of May has 
been designated as festival month. 
People of all ages will take part in the 
National Sports Festival. 

The festival has been designed by its 
13 sponsoring organizations to achieve 
these purposes: 

To stress the values of well conducted 
sports and recreational activities in ev- 
ery American community. 

To encourage widespread interest and 
support in sound programs of recre- 
ation and physical conditioning. 

To introduce more and more people to 
the fun and recreational benefits of 
healthy sports participation. 

To help individual communities fur- 
ther the attitudes of civic pride and ac- 
complishment on the part of citizens 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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run is scored. If the batter hits the ball so that he has time to score 
more than one home run on a hit, he can, with the liability of being 
put out, make as many runs as he has time for. The object of the game 
is to score as many runs as possible before the team is retired on outs 
(see below). 


OUTS: Three outs retire the team. Outs are made as follows: (1) If 
the batter strikes at a ball and misses it, a strike is called. Three 
strikes make the batter out. (2) If the batter swings and misses the 
rolled ball and the ball knocks over the home wicket while the bat is 
still out of the circle, the batter is out. (3) Any time the ball is in 
play and the fielding team knocks the wicket over when the bat is not 
in the circle, the runner is out. Fielders throw the ball and knock the 
cans over or pass the ball to a closer fielder who knocks them over. 
The ball must be used in knocking them over. (4) If the batter-up 
does not place his bat in the home base circle before the wicket is 
knocked over (by fielders) on a hit by the batter, an out is scored 
against the team. (5) If a runner on base leaves the base before the 
batter strikes at the ball, he is out. (6) A runner is out if the wicket 
to which he is running is knocked over (by fielders) before he puts 
the bat in the circle. (7) All fly balls are out. 


O 
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HOW WE DO IT 


FETCH-IT RACE 


Contributed by William 1. Woljson 


LEVEL: Grades 3-6; junior high; 
senior high 

EQUIPMENT: 4 softballs with 
different identification marks 
or 4 of anything suitable for 
throwing 


TYPE: Relay 
PLAYING AREA: Outdoor area 
or indoor basketball court 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


Each of four teams is in (line) relay position. On signal, the first 
player of each team throws the ball as far beyond the Dead Zone (see 
diagram) as possible, then runs out to recover any ball other than 
his own. He must dash back to the starting line with a ball in order 
to score. The second players in line then get ready for their race and 
wait for signal to start. Each member starts on signal only. Game is 
completed when each member of all teams has had a turn. 


Dead zone Foir territory > 


Playing crea for Fetch-it Race. 


SCORING: Scoring is on a 4-3-2-] basis for Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
places respectively. It is possible that a member of a team can recover 
his own ball only. In this case he does not score any points. Object 
is to score the highest total in points. 


VARIATION: For indoor game, use | volleyball, 1 basketball, 1 soccer 
ball, and 1 playground ball 814”. Use near 45 of basketball court as 
Dead Zone. 
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Porter 225B Field House Backstops are 
ideal for gymnasiums with high ceil 
ings since they require no superstruc 
ture and are removable. Bockstops at 
Bucknell are equipped with Porter 2088 
Rectangular Backboards 


The gymnasium at Bucknell University ot Lewisburg, Pa, is 
equipped with two Porter 2258 Field House Backstops for main 
court use, and with four Porter 2238 Fold-Back Backstops for 
use on the practice courts 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast 
the choice is Porter 


You, too, can prove to yourself that there /s a 
Porter basketball backstop to meet every build- 
ing condition—ideally and economically. Por- 
ter's experience numbers years of service to the 
nation’s leading schools, universities, clubs and 
community organizations. Porter engineers 
FREE ENGINEERING CONSULTATION have successfully solved every type of backstop 
installation problem. And don't overlook this 
important fact: Porter basketball and gymna- 
sium equipment is backed by nearly a century 
of quality manufacturing . . . Why not call 
upon Porter right now? 


You can entrust your planning 
problems to Porter's engineer- 
ing staff, and be confident of 
getting quick and thoroughly 
satisfactory assistance. There is 
no obligation. Write today. 


PORTER 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, 


= 


CORPORATION 


Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 
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SPORTS for 


| GIRLS AND WOMEN 


NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section on Women's Athletics) 
Editor, DORIS HUTCHINSON 
Board of Education, Greensboro, N. C. 


; 
om, 
LILLIAN CASTNER MARGARET MILLAR RACHEL BENTON MRS. JEAN BOYLES 
Central Dist, Chm Eastern Dist. Chm Midwest Dist. Chm. Northwest Dist. Chm. 
District Chairmen The over-all areas to be considered 
Shown above are the six District and discussed at the conference are: (1) 
Chairmen, four of whom are just com- the role of NSGWS leadership in the 
pleting their terms. Lillian Castner and state; (2) the kinds of programs this 
Rachel Benton will serve until June leadership should provide; and (3) the 
1956 tools which can be used for encouraging 
The District Chairmen serve as co- the types of programs envisioned, 
ordinators of NSGWS State Represen- One of the major problems to be given 
tatives in their districts, It is the Dis- serious consideration is that of compe- 
trict Chairman’s function to report to tition, For ten months, research has 
her State Representatives significant been taking place; and opinions, types, 
NSGWS actions and to report to the and practices of competition studied. 
Legislative Board concerning work and The conference is set for a gala be- 
problems in her district. The District inning on Sunday, June 26, with a bus 
Chairman is a voting member of the evpedition to Bear Lake in the Rockies. 
Legislative Board, and as such, she at- This will be followed by a chuck wagon 
tends its meetings and participates in supper at the park. Other recreational 
its decisions activit'es will also be offered, possibly 
including a genuine western square 
Estes Park Conference dance. The first general session on 
The first National Leadership Con- Sunday evening will be keynoted by 
ference of NSGWS will be held at Asso- Ruth Abernathy, president of AAHPER. 


ciation Camp, Estes Park, Colo., June Standards Committee Work 
26 - July 2. The Legislative Board of 
NSGWS will center the conference pro- The NSGWS Committee on Stand- 


gram around leadership training, ex- ards has the responsibility of establish- 


change of ideas, and consideration of ‘ 
outstanding problems. Invitations to Do YOU Have Old Guides? 
attend the conference have been issued The Legislative Board of the 
to key people throughout the United NSGWS has authorized that two 
States. Each NSGWS State Represen historical collections of guides be 
tative has been invited and has been made; one to be available on loan to 
requested to have a total of three dele- anyone doing historical research and 
gates from her state. Reservation forms the other for the work of any 
have been mailed to women who have NSGWS committees, 
accepted the invitations and to those If you have several NSGWS sports 
who are representing their states. Or- guides which were published before 
ganizational plans are proceeding ac- 1949 and would like to donate them 
cording to schedule and our local ar- for this purpose please write to 
rangements chairman, Katherine Ley, is Rachel Bryant, consultant in physical 
handling affairs at the conference site. education and girls and women’s 
Elsa Schneider, conference director, sports, AAHPER, 1201 16th St., 
Marion Purbeck, conference manager, N.W., Wash. 6, D. C., listing the 
and their associates are setting up the guides and date of issue. 
program for the week, 
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ing sound standards for the conduct of 
sports for girls and women to insure 
the continued growth of sports in a 
worthwhile direction. It is the duty of 
the committee to make every effort to 
keep standards which are cognizant of 
needs of girls and women and to draw 
up standards which are practical, work- 
able, and consistent with NSGWS phi- 
losophy. 

When it is necessary to revise, en- 
large, or change standards, the Com- 
mittee on Standards follows a definite 
procedure: 1. Each sports subcommittee 


JAN THONSSEN LOIS MESSLER 
Southern Dist. Chm. Southwest Dist. Chm. 


is asked to review the specific standards 
for its sport and to suggest changes, 
revisions, additions, and _ deletions. 
2. The Committee on Standards then re- 
views the suggestions and submits the 
statements to experts in the field for 
their approval or disapproval and sug- 
gestions. 3. The final statements are 
drawn up and submitted to the Legisla- 
tive Board of NSGWS for final action. 
If the Board votes its approval, only 
then are the revisions adopted and pub- 
lished in the guides. 

New NSGWS Publications 

New NSGWS publications to be pub- 
lished within the next few months are: 
Selected Softball Articles, June, $1.00; 
Aquatics, Synchronized Swimming, 
Winter Sports and Outing Activities 
Guide, 1955-57, July, 75¢; Recreational 
Games-Volleyball Guide, 1955-57, T5é¢; 
Basketball Guide, 1955-56, 50¢; Basket- 
ball Rules Reprint, 1955-57, 25¢. 

New Discount on Publications 

A new discount policy on all publica- 
tions issued from the National Educa- 
ticn Association will go into effect on 
June 1, 1955. This will affect all 
AAHPER publications including those 
of NSGWS. The new discount policy 
is as follows: 1 copy, list price; 2-9 
copies, 10% ; 10 copies and over, 20%. 

A commercial discount will be given 
to bookstores, sporting goods stores, 
and all other agencies which buy these 
publications for resale purposes. This 
discount will be a straight 20 per cent 
regardless of the quantity ordered. 
Article on Girls Athletics 

An article by Eleanor Metheny on 
“Relative Values in Athletics for 
Girls” appeared in the special issue of 
The Journal of Educational Sociology, 
February 1955. (See p. 46.) *® 
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DO IT NOW! 


Make the necessary arrangements to have the 
Approved Broderick Gym-Suits on hand at your 
local store before the opening of school next fall. 
By doing this now, you can start your fall classes 
without delay. 


The 1955 Broderick Catalog 
in Full Color Is Available 
To You Upon Request. 


“TEAM SPIRIT” One-piece Suit G510 


A real knockabout one-piece suit, designed for tumbling and 
strenuous gym play, inside elastic cuff, “Shortie” sleeves, bartacked 
belt. Matching-color snap fastener closing. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION SUIT “ 
£ 
continues to produce the universal as Regulation” 
gym clothes that look, fit, wear and wash well 
| ++. no detail is spared to maintain Broderick high’ | 
5) 


by B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 34)! N St., N. W., Washington 7, D.C 


For fall information on the Operating Code of the Recreational Therapy 
Section, and on how to become identified with this Section, see “Recreational 
Therapy” in the June 1952 issue of this JOURNAL, Suggestions relative to 
the content of this column should be mailed to the Section Editor. 


IDENTIFY YOURSELF 

Association members engaged, or 
especially interested, in recreational 
therapy should let this fact be known 
to Jackson M. Anderson, Consultant 
Educa- 
tion, AAHPER, 1201 - 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., so that 
they may be placed on the mailing 


in Recreation and Outdoor 


list for recreational therapy materi- 
als and given the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the Recreational Therapy 
Section’s business. 

New members can accomplish this 
their 
membership applications (see p. 64 


by indicating an interest on 


for current membership blank). 


INDEX OF SELECTED ITEMS FROM THIS COLUMN, 1952-55 


In order to facilitate reference, there 
are listed below, chronologically and by 
yeneral interest category, selected items 
which have appeared in this 
during the past three years: 


column 


Bibliographical References 
September 1952 
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Here's a Start 
Directories of Hospitals 
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Program Aids 
Swimming for the Handi- 
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Bibliography 
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Employment Opportunities 


1953-—Job Qualifications and 
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February 1953—Application for ARC 
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October 1953-——Minnesota Is Recruiting 
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in Maryland 
March 1954—RT in Michigan 
1954—Miscellany (par. 6 
consin) 
January 1955 


Rehabilitation Therapy 


June 
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New APA Standards 


January 1955-—Revised CAHR Stand- 
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February 1955—NRA Membership Let 
te! 


Professional Preparation 
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Training 
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Curriculums 
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November Specialized Graduate 


Hospital Recreation 


The Education of Spe- 


cialists 

January 1954— Hospital Recreation In 
stitutes 

January 1954——Graduate Education at 


Minnesota 


April 1954 
stitute 
September 1954 
(NUEA) 
September 1954 
Institute 
November 1954—Recreational Therapy 
Internships (Graylyn) 
November 1954—Recommended Reading 
December 1954—Correspondence Course 
in Hospital Recreation (Minnesota) 
April 1955—News Items (par. 3— 
Springfield College, par. 4—Hunter 
College) 


California Recreation In- 
Correspondence Study 


Illinois Supervisor’s 


Vedical Observations 

November 1952—Recreational Therapy’s 
Role (Ozarin) 

September 1953 
(Stevenson) 

November 1953—Treatment 
Activity (California) 

November 1953 Patient 
(Minnesota) 

December 1953 
1819 (York) 

January 1954—The Purpose of Mental 
Hospitals (Hartford) 

March 1954—A Surgeon Speaks on Rec- 
reation (Ogilvie) 


The Spice of Life 
Through 
Activities 


Recreational Therapy, 


May 1954— Therapeutic Recreation 
(Haun) 

June 1954—Miscellany (par. 5—Ore- 
gon) 


October 1954 fecreation Needs of Or- 
thopedies (Michigan) 
December 1954 Physicians 

Recreation (APA) 


Discuss 


Professional Affiliations 

October 1952—-AART Convention 

December 1952—Hospital Section of 
ARS 

February 1953—-NAMT Meeting 

September 1953-——Professional 
Highlights ( Mise.) 

September 1953—NART 


Meeting 


January 1954—A Significant Develop- 
ment (CAHR) 

June 1954—New York Convention Meet- 
ing (AAHPER) 

November 1954—Need for Expanding 
(RT Section) 

April 1955—CAHR Meeting 


Research 

lDecember 1952—An Experiment in Rec- 
reation (Illinois) 

December 1954—Questions for 
tionists 

February 1955—The 
search 

March 1955—Relevant Studies 


recrea- 


Problem of Re- 


Program 
December 1952 
Paraplegics? 
February 1953 
putee) 
February 1953 
March 1953 
March 1953 
April 1953 


Olympic Games for 


Miracle on Skis (Am- 


Sports for the Blind 
AETA 

Recent References ( Misc.) 
VA Patient Contests 

April 1953—-Adapted Sports Paper 
June 1953—Operational Techniques 
October 1953—Intercom 
October 1953— Music Performance Trust 


Fund 

November 1953—Hospital Recreation 
Concepts 

February 1954—Have Fun... Get Well 

April 1954-—Dancing for Mental Pa- 
tients 

June 1954— Wheelchair Basketball 

October 1954—Wheelchair Basketball! 
Rules 

October 1954—Recreation Needs of 
Polios 

November 1954—Notable Plan (Com- 
munity) 

November 1954—Rehabilitation Pro- 


gram Needs 


February 1955—General References *® 
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The Latest Textbook! 


COORDINATION 
CONFIDENCE BRAND NEW 
CONTROL! “THIS IS TRAMPOLINING” 


r “Two Seconds of Freedom,” 
GET THEM ALL for your physical education classes 
through Trampolining, the recognized indoor and outdoor 
gym sport, founded by Nissen, creator of America’s first 
Standard Trampoline and designer of on ever-advancing 
Trampoline today. 


TRAMPOLINING 


Bouncing, spirited action for education and recreation in colleges, high Completely Modern 
schools, Y's, camps, pools, beaches and armed services. in Every Detail 


175 Pages and 
550 Illustrations 


Written by 
FRANK LaDUE and JIM NORMAN 


Parts—Accessories—Mini-Tramps—-Web Beds 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE 


NISSEN Every Trampoline skill uniquely ani- 
Model 77-A mated by “living” action pictures at 
your fingertips. 
eee 


CLOTH, HARDBACK BINDING 


NISSEN 
TRAMPOLINE* 


200 A Avenue, N.W. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa *Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


STEP UP 


YOUR SALES || 


WRITE FOR 15 ACTUAL 
PAGES! FREE! 


with x 
+p U B OW WOODS ... IRONS 
thew particular pree ranges 
5 Outstanding Models: 
© Personal © Tournament 
© Championship @ Rivalist 
Starlet 
¥ DUBOW 
GOLF BALLS 


© Dubew 
Flyer © Super Scot 
Seot Flite Canny 


For Outstanding Performance 
on the Diamond 


Feature DUBOW BASEBALL Goves and MITTS 


The 
Mickey 
Livingston” 
ber 
CATCHERS mITT 


The “Eddie Stanky 
FIELDERS Glove 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION- RECREATION tang many ther 


y 4 
~ | 5 
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REVIE 


By AMES CASTLE 
Sports and Industrial Relations Executive, AAHPER. 


Pump Registers Pressure 


Pump-N-Gage, an inflated-ball hand- 
pump with gauge that registers pres- 
sure, is now manufactured by the 
Nelra Div. of Arlen Trophy Co., 50 Gold St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The device is convenient 
for retaining standard pressure in in- 
flated equipment. 


Moore Gymwear Catalog 

A full-color 8” x 12” catalog contain- 
ing nearly 100 illustrations and deserip- 
tions of E. R. Moore Co. gymwear is now 
uvailable to physical educators and 
coaches on request to that firm at 932 
Dakin St., Chicago 13. The book also pre- 
sents swatches of materials, size-charts, 
and forms for obtaining swift delivery. 


New Kicka Board 

This brand new Kicka Board (trade 
mark), made of balsa wood, is covered 
with a rubber coating which will not 
chip or peel and keeps Board from be- 
coming water-logged. It is an aid for 
teaching leg action, Available from 
Ocean Pool Supply Co., Inc, 866 Sixth Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y. 
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Wilson Buys Ohio-Kentucky Co. 


The Ohio-Kentucky Co. at Ada, Ohio, 
which for more than 15 years has pro- 
duced a quality line of baseball gloves 
and inflated athletic equipment, has 
been purchased and will be continued 
in operation by Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 
Chicago. Announcement of the acquisi- 
tion was made recently by Fred J. Bow- 
man, president of the latter firm. Wilson 
operates 15 plants in 8 states and 29 
distributing branches in 19 states. 


Two H &B Catalogs 
Two new Hillerich & Bradsby catalogs 
one devoted to Louisville Slugger 
baseball bats and the other to Grand 
Slam golf clubs—are available in any 
needed quantities on request to the 
film’s headquarters at Louisville, Ky. 


Books on Baseball, Softball 

Ted Williams tells how he hits ’em in 
his helpful article on batting in the 1955 
Famous Slugger Year Book. In addi- 
tion, this year’s book is packed with 
baseball interest, including highlights of 
the 1954 season. The 1955 edition of 
Official Softball Rules contains records 
of the 1954 softball season. The two 
books may be obtained from sporting 
goods dealers or direct from the Hillerich 
and Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Voit ‘55 Catalog 

A colorful 32-page catalog illustrat- 
ing its many athletic items has been 
published by W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 2945 
E. 12th St., Los Angeles 23. The book em- 
braces nearly 200 different products, 
many of which appear for the first time 
in the Voit line of supplies. Copies are 
available on request to Voit. 


Champion Knitwear Catalog 

A complete assortment of physical 
education uniforms, the Champion ath- 
letic-wear line and the Gray line of 
athletic garments, are presented in this 
new catalog of Champion Knitwear Co. Inc., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. A companion sports- 
wear brochure, listing garments for 
camp wear, is also available from this 
source. 


Lifetime Aluminum Diving Board 
Jim Patterson, diving champion, and 
inventor of the Lifetime Aluminum 
Diving Board, has recently assigned ex- 
clusive distribution rights to the 


American Playground Device Co., Anderson, Ind. 
Produced by Reynolds Aluminum Co., 
it is an official board. Safety features 
are aircraft design which eliminates the 
torque at the tip of the board and non- 
skid Battleship safety tread. Durable 
and economical, the Lifetime Board 
eliminates the broken diving board 
problem and is anodized for protection 
against salt water and corrosion. * 
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Ty e Of ymp Style 285 


e FUNCTIONAL 
e FASHIONABLE 


Here's our one-piece gym 
suit, “The Olympic”. An 
action-loving gym suit sure 

to be a favorite with girls 
everywhere. Sleeveless bod- 
ice with its casual neckline. : 

Smartly cuffed shorts. Com- 
plete freedom of movement 


and high sports fashion. ) 
Metal grippers going well 
below the waistline for “easy f auY) 


on’ —‘“easy off”. Self belted 
with rustproof buckle. 
Sanforized and colorfast in 
bright popular tones of 
Cadet Blue, Jade Green. 
Wine or White. 
Please write for free color 


circular or send for sample 


suits TODAY! 


naTionaLt 
Spor% Company 1998 


330 N. MARQUETTE ST. FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


Make Your Floors Pay Dividends 


PROTECT YOUR 


with the 


INVESTMENT 


THE PERMANENT, ALL-PURPOSE FLOOR 


Install the TRUE CARPENTER ICE RINK DESIGN— 
NOT an Imitation 


26 Years in Playland, Rye, N. Y. 
16 Years Rockefeller Center Plaza 


18 Years in the University of Illinois 
Use the Carpenter Ice Planer and Spray Nozzle 
E. R. CARPENTER 


1560 Ansel Road #9 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


quipment 


a 
PIONSHIP TROPHY 


ONYX TROPHIES* 


Beauty and economy blended in the finest 


CHA 


genuine onyx trophies you ever saw. Your 
choice of white Pedrara, Italian black-and 
gold marble 

Also new wood designs in blonde ash, 
silver grey walnut combined with magnolia 
and tobacco brown and natural walnut 

9 Many new styles in “Marbelette,” a gen 
} like plastic 


by Fill in Coupon Below with Name eof Your Tre 
nt) | 1 phy Supplier and he will send you the latest 


Arien Super 1955 Trophy Catalog, containing 
world's largest selection! 


*Sold only through Authorized Dealers! 


ARLEN TROPHY CO., INC. m5 8 
50 Gold Street, Brooklyn, N. Y ¢ 
Please send my trophy supplier, whose name | enclose below, with the ’ 
latest information on ARLEN Onyx and other Trophies ‘ 
MY NAME 
TITLE OR ORGANIZATION 4 
ADDRESS 
city ZONE STATE ‘ 
NAME OF TROPHY SUPPLIER 
ADORESS 
city ZONE STATE 

' 


“The Choice of those who play the Game” 
| Kine 
your local MacGregor Dealer 
to 
E R 
ENT JHIC... 
Un CAR P NS Sag 
te 


DELTA PSI KAPPA 


announces its 1956 


GRADUATE RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 


% An award of $250.00 to a 
woman doing an outstand- 
ing piece of research in 


f the fields of health educa- 
[ 


tion, physical education or 
recreation. 


For details write 


Miss Beulah A. Harriss 


National President 


Delta Psi Kappa 
Box 5206, N. T. Station 


Denton, Texas 


a NINTH ANNUAL 
: CLINICAL CONFERENCE 


of the 
ASSOCIATION FOR 
PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 
REHABILITATION 


Shevaten Plaza Hotel 


June 27 
through 
July 1, 1955 


All AAHPER 


members welcome 


AUDIO 


MATERIALS 


JOHN FRIEDRICH 
Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Mich. 


TEACHING HEALTH THROUGH 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
by ROY DeVERL WILLEY 


Head, Department of Educational Psychology 
University of Utah 


ACQUIRING mental and physical health 
is important for individual living and 
for society. The four tasks confront- 
ing the individual may be stated thus: 

1. To understand the basic facts concern- 


ing health and disease. 

2. To acquire sound health habits and at- 
titudes. 

3. To protect individual and family health. 

4. To improve the general health of the 
community. 


Mental Health Materials 

The formation of The Mental Health 
Film Board signals recognition of the 
significance of audio-visual materials 
in acquiring and maintaining mental 
health. Composed of leading specialists 
in psychiatry and public health, the 
board produces motion pictures aimed 
at giving the individual insight into 
common mental health problems. Fore- 
most are those produced for helping 
parents and teachers to understand 
children, This field, of course, embraces 
the whole area of family-relationships. 

Films are available for explaining the 
emotional adjustment of children dur- 
ing their growth from four years of age 
through adolescence;' for illustrating 
how proper home management of sched- 
ules, responsibilities, privileges, and 
finances contribute to a happy home 
life for all members of the family;* 
or for describing the intricacies of 
the adolescent’s relationship with his 
family.* 

Parents and teachers can receive as- 
sistance from viewing films on chil- 


'“Children Growing Up With Other Peo- 
ple” (16 mm, 30 min. sd. b/w. rental. pur- 
chase. United World) 

“Family Life” (16 mm. 10 min. sd. b/w. 
or color. purchase. Coronet). 

“Friendship Begins at Home” (16 mm. 
15 min. sd. b/w. color), 


dren’s play where scenes are shown of 
children using blocks, paint, crayons, 
clay, work-bench materials, fingerpaint, 
miniature life toys, and playhouses. 
Much can be learned about the child by 
noting how he expresses ideas and feel- 
ings that he is unable to put into words.* 

Recordings are also available for 
study groups of parents and teachers. 
These discuss such significant topics as 
humor in the home, moral training of 
children, children’s allowances and the 
family money, the comic books, the 
teen-ager, the importance of father, 
childhood illness, sex education, the 
new baby, prejudice, individuality, de- 
structiveness, and popularity.° 

Closely related to the topic of mental 
hygiene is sex education. As a means 
of group education, the film is a useful 
medium. Community forums on the 
topic are becoming increasingly popular 
in adult education programs. 

Films are available which tell the 
story ef human reproduction from fer- 
tilization to the development of the 
fetus. Diagrams are used for illustra- 
tion, and models and animated drawings 
explain the process of reproduction and 
the anatomy of the reproductive or- 
gans.° 

Excellent films are available on the 
general subject of mental hygiene, es- 
pecially on the problems of etiology and 
treatment. For such a technical field, 
it is usually well to seek professional 
assistance to accompany the presenta- 
tion of the films. Thorough preparation 
through discussion and reading is es- 
sential.’ 


School Environment 

The teacher and the schoolroom are 
two forms of the most influential and 
constant sensory stimuli in modern edu- 
cation. Teachers are concerned with the 
artistic appearance of the classroom, 
but they also must consider the ultimate 
effects upon health of the lighting, the 
color, the ventilation, and the arrange- 
ment of the furniture. At no other time 
will the physical aspects of the school- 
room be of such significance to children 
as during early childhood. 


General Health Education 

Good health not only requires health 
habits and skills but it also requires 
accurate information about nourish- 
ment, medical care, disease, and pre- 
ventive measures. Audio-visual mate- 


*“Understanding Children’s Play” (16 
mm. 10 min. sd. b/w. purchase. EFLA). 

’ Write to National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. 

*“Examples are “Human Reproduction” 
(16 mm. 20 min. sd. color. purchase. Univ. 
of Oregon) and “Education for Childbirth” 
(4 films, 16 mm. b/w. Medical Arts Produc 
tions). 

* Examples of such films are “The Feeling 
of Hostility” and “The Feeling of Rejec 
tion,” obtainable from the National Film 
Board of Canada, 
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AMERICAN 


Now in its SECOND PRINTING 


1954 YEARBOOK 


Selected as one of the 40 outstanding 
educational books of 1954 


$3.50 cloth 


Extra Heavy Duty 


Dressing Room 
288 pp. 


rials build adequate backgrounds of 
factual information. 

Attitudes toward developing good 
health habits are promoted through 
teaching the importance of cleanliness, 
good posture, proper diet, and sufficient 
rest. Good films are available in teach- 
ing the student how to care for his 
eyes, maintain and develop proper pos 
ture, how to keep clean, and how to be 
well-groomed.* 

An understanding of the human body 
is fundamental to knowledge of health 
and the control of disease. It is now 
possible to teach basic physiology 
through the use of classroom motion 
pictures and filmstrips. While models 
and specimens are excellent, only the 
motion picture can visualize the in- 
visible and intricate mechanism and 
processes of the human body in tech 
nical animation and color. 

Films can be obtained which describe 
the mechanical and muscular processes 
involved in digestion and the mechani- 
cal breakdown of food materials.” A 
complete story can be told in film of 
how we breathe through the action of 
the lungs and diaphragm, or through 
the function of the heart, veins, and 
arteries. 

The importance of food and a bal- 
anced diet has long been one of the im- 
portant areas of health instruction. 
Motion pictures can be used to show the 
value of nutrition and proper diet, the 
nutritional value of the 
food groups and the 
vitamins. 

Realizing the impossibility of teach 
ing the scientific facts of diet in early 
childhood, the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
developed a system of visual education 


several major 
importance of 


“The Eyes and Their Care,” 
min. sd. b/w. rental 


(16 mm, 10 
EB Films 
(16 mm. 10 min 
purchase. Ideal 
and Health,” (16 
mm. 10 min, sd. b/w. or color. purchase 
Coronet); and “It’s All in Knowing How” 
National 


purchase 
“Improving Your Posture,” 
sd. b/w. or rental 
“Cleanliness 


color 
or Coronet); 


teen-age nutrition. 1 reel. color 
Dairy Council 

“Digestion” (2 parts. 16 mm 
each sd b/w 
World) 

‘Foods and Nutrition” (50 frame 


Sugar Researvh 


rental purchase 


color. loan 


HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


Order from: AAHPER Publications-Sales 


1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


which results. Teachers of 


children at this level used stories, songs, 


produced 


and col- 
ored caricatures of different foods for 
these purposes: 


puppets, classroom discussions 


1. To arouse consciousness of the value 
good dental habit 

2. To arouse interest in the necessity for 
early dental correction 

3. To understand the relationship 
between mouth health and general health 

1. To emphasize the value of an adequate 
diet in building strong healthy bodies and 
sound teeth. 


close 


The unending battle against the ene 
mies of mankind is being continuously 
waged by medicine, but a stubborn ob 
stacle is the fear which keeps people 
from an early visit to the family physi 
cian. Many forms of disease can be ar 
rested after early diagnosis. The film 
is an excellent medium to acquaint us 
with familiar symptoms; some are avail- 
able for children. 

Excellent audio-visual materials are 
available to help develop understanding 
in the battle against tuberculosis, heart 
disease, cancer, venereal disease, and 
lesser known yet equally deadly, 
of illness. The National Tuberculosis 
Association, for example, has a well or 
ganized program. The films by the 
American Heart Association stress fre 
quent physical examinations and avoid 
ance of strenuous physical exercise and 
emotional strain or excitement 


for 


The fight against polio is a national 
problem led by the Health Education 
Service of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Eight exhibits 
loaned without charge are in constant 
circulation. 


Paralysis. 


These and other aids, ac 
companied by motion pictures, provide 
information about infantile 
furnish reassurance and guidance to 
parents, and develop a confident and 
helpful attitude when the disease strikes 
Many of these 
with good results by 
if the work is 
gram for 


paralysi 


materials may be used 
killful teachers 
integrated with a pro 
general health education. *® 
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through widespread participation in a 
major community function. 

Sponsoring the sports festival on the 
national level are 13 non-profit organi- 
zations dedicated to health, physical ed- 
ucation, recreation, and conservation: 
American Association for Health, Phys 
ical Education and Recreation; the 
American Institute of Park Executives; 
the American Recreation Society; Izaak 
Walton League; National Golf Founda- 
tion; National Recreation Assn., and 
the Nationa! Federation of State High 
School Athletic Assns.; National Indus- 
trial Recreation Assn.; the Society of 
State Directors of Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation and Recreation; the Sport Fish- 
ing Institute; the Athletic Institute; the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, and 
the U. S. Olympie Committee. 

Anyone interested in additional in- 
formation or materials should contact 
Vational Sports Festival Headquarters, 
716 N. Rush St., Chieago 11, Il. 


Bill for Armed Forces Sports 

A bill was passed recently in the Sen- 
ate authorizing personnel of the Armed 
Forces of the United States to train 
for, attend, and participate in the see- 
ond pan-American games, the seventh 
Olympic winter games, games of the 
XVI Olympiad, future pan-American 
games and Olympic games, and certain 
other international amateur sports com- 
petitions 

The bill, in addition to broadening the 
authority for military personne] to train 
for and participate in the games, also 
affords the necessary expenditure au- 
thorization for Olympic games, 

AAHPER is official member of the 
Olympic Committee. 


Athletics in Education 

The February 1055 issue of the Jour- 
nal of Educational Sociol gy Was a spe 
cial issue devoted to the subject of 
“Athletics in Education.” The issue may 
he obtained for 35¢ from the business 
office of New York University, Wash- 
ington Sq., New York 3, N.Y. 


NRA Director Honored 

The Springfield College Board of 
Trustees has announced that an hon 
orary Doctorate Degree of Laws was 
awarded Joseph Prendergast, executive 
director of National Recreation Associ- 
ation April 5. A special convocation was 
held in the Springfield College Memorial 
Field House in honor of the occasion. 


AAHPER Co-operates with 
Voluntary Health Agencies 

The Health Education Division ef 
AAHPER makes its resources, publica 
tions, and personnel available to volun 
tary health agencies. 

During the past two years a number 
of articles in the areas of voluntary 
health agency interests have been re- 
quested and published in the JOURNAL, 


Among these were “Where Are We Go- 
ing in Heart Disease?” American Heart 
Association; a center-spread entitled “A 
Living Pump,” the Heart and Blood 
Cycle, National Heart Institute; “What 
We Should Teach About Cancer,” 
American Cancer Society; “Multiple 
Sclerosis Strikes the Prime of Life,” 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society; 
“Controlling TB in the High School,” 
National Tuberculosis Association; and 
“Teaching About Hearing—A Resource 
Unit,” supplied by the American Hear- 
ing Society. 

The JOURNAL has carried on its Table 
of Contents page announcements of 
drives by various voluntary agencies. 

The Health Education Consultant and 
other members of the Association have 
served in workshops sponsored by the 
National Tuberculosis Association, the 
American Cancer Society, National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, and 
the American Heart Association. Mem- 
bers of the Association serve on an ad- 
visory committee for the American 
Heart Association. 

Working co-operatively with the 
American Red Cross, two bulletins on 
the blood program were prepared by 
committees of the Health Education 
Division of AAHPER—one, at the high 
school level, and one at the college level. 
The Health Education Consultant served 
on an advisory committee of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, helping to produce 
several bulletins on cancer education. 

Two years ago a conference of repre- 
sentatives of voluntary agencies and of 
NEA departments was convened by the 
Health Education Division of AAHPER 


“to discuss co-operative approaches to 


school health education. As a result of 
a recommendation of this conference, 
the Health Education Division was re- 
quested to revise a statement on rela- 
tionships of voluntary health agencies 
and schools. A committee consisting of 


CLARENCE S. SHENK 


NSGA President, 1955 

Clarence S. Shenk, Shenk & Tittle, 
Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., was elected 
president of the National Sporting 
Goods Association during the recent 
Convention and Show in Chicago. 
Active in industry affairs, Shenk 
served as NSGA vice-president dur- 
ing 1954. He is an AAHPER mem- 
ber. 


Sol Lifson, National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation (chairman); Charles C. Wil- 
son, M.D., Yale University; Fred V. 
Hein, Bureau of Health Education, 
American Medical Association; and 
Elizabeth S. Avery, Health Education 
Consultant, AAHPER, was appointed 
to carry out the revision of this state- 
ment. The committee has now com- 
pleted its work. It is expected that this 
statement will serve as a guide to 
schools and voluntary health agencies in 
their mutual co-operative relationships. 

AAHPER is always ready to work 
with voluntary health agencies to con- 
tribute to better school health programs. 


Sports Medicine Meeting 

The second annual meeting of the 
American College of Sports Medicine 
will be held in Atlantic City June 5, pre- 
ceding the convention of the American 
Medical Association. The organization 
was founded April 23, 1954 at the 
AAHPER Convention in New York. 

Its President is Joseph B. Wolffe, 
M.D., chief of medicine, Valley Forge 
Heart Institute and Wolffe Clinic, and 
its secretary is Grover W. Mueller, di- 
rector of the Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Philadelphia Schools. The Research 
Committee is headed by Peter V. Kar- 
povich, Springfield College. 


School Health Committee 

Morley Sellery, M.D., director of 
health education and health services, 
Los Angeles Public Schools, is chair- 
man of the American Heart Associ- 
ation’s new committee on School Health. 

Among the committee members are: 
Elizabeth Avery, AAHPER consultant 
in health education; Fred Hein, AMA 
consultant in school health; George 
Maksim, M.D., Washington, D.C.; Simon 
A. McNeely, specialist for health, phys- 
ical education, and athletics, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education; and Delbert Oberteuf- 
fer, chm., Dept. of Physical Education, 
Ohio State Univ. 

The committee, which held its first 
meeting in New York City in March, 
will advise the Heart Association on 
ways it can best co-operate in improv- 
ing school health programs. 


Tri-State Athletic Conference 

A Tri-State Athletic Conference, 
sponsored by the Depts. of Physical Ed- 
uecation, Health and Recreation, and 
Administration and Supervision, New 
York University, was held March 25. 

Participating associations from Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and New York 
States sent representatives to discuss 
the implications of the NEA Educa- 
tional Policies Commission Report on 
School Athletics. Bob Wolff, sports- 
caster, was speaker at the afternoon 
session, 
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... Movement 
(Continued from page 14) 


whole phrase of movement. His meth- 
od of doing this would be his own, 
based on observation, but his tools 
would be the basic factors of motion. 


VALUE OF THIS CONCEPT 

This concept of observation and 
flow in movement has many valuable 
implications for related fields of 
study—art, therapy, and industry— 
which cannot be enlarged upon here. 

If we as movement educators, re- 
gardless of specialization, appreci- 
ated the value of this way of looking 
at movement, it would be possible to 
arrive at a common understanding 
about the starting point of move- 
ment, which would make it easier to 
assess the needs of the individual 
and group. 


There would be less wasted effort 
and unnecessary tensions due to 


faulty communication, because when 


RECORDED 
MUSIC 


arranged specifically for 


introducing new skills there would 


already be a movement foundation on 
which to build. In turn, this ‘would 
be conveyed to students and children 


who would become aware of the basic 


similarity of approach underlying all 
activity. Teachers 
of 


Dancing 


We are on the edge of a vast hori- 
zon of possibilities in this work 


vision in this way of understanding 
movement could define our purpose 


in physical education and its contri- 


bution to general education. 


136 RECORDS 
Over 250 Musical Selections 


Popular, Semi-Classical, 


The basic structure of movement 
can serve as a foundation for self- 
understanding, which not only gives 


and Classical Compositions 
meaning to experiences in physical 


education, but in all life situations. *® 


Complete Listing of 


MUSIC for ORCHESIS 


NEW MUSIC 
AND NOTES FOR MODERN DANCE 
by 
THROCKMORTON and ROBERTS 


3-10” red Vinylite records in album with 
guide. 6 sides Techniques, dramatic 
studies, short and long compositions. 
Quantity limited! Order now from 
MAXIN A. ROBERTS 
2701 SEPULVEDA BLVD. 
MANHATTAN BEACH. CALIF. 
$12.50 Post-Paid Add 3% in Calif. 


LEOTARDS & TIGHTS 


Buy direct—eliminate the middleman. Sav- 
ings of 25% to 40%. Send for free catalog. 


Manufacturers of Better Dancewear 


A. CHATILA & CO. 


5719 18th BKLYN, N.Y 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


Enjoy this novel experience combine your 
vacation with a week of unique outdoor edu 
cation in activities that offer NEW interests 
for your school and camp programs 


tn the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 


la-Wooket has fine facilities for 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations tas : Tee 

of modern, classical and oriental themes. Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN Golf, Tennis, Swimming, etc 

Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 

rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural Send for folders to 

color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 

nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning FR : 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $15.00, postage The ED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. Mr. and Mrs. Edw. B. Miller 
extra. Makers of fine musical 450 W. 24th St. 16AJ 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order $5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


age extra. JA-555 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION. RECREATION 


RECORDS—ROUTINES—SHEET MUSIC 


sent upon request 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—-BOOKS—-SUPPLIES 


Colleges and City Departments POST OFFICE BOM 228 VENTURA CALIFORNIA 


No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


Isn't it TIME to Bring Yourself 
UP TO DATE on 


ARCHERY... RIDING 


1161 Broad Street, Nework 5, N. J. AND DANCE 
SHORT . . INTENSIVE . . PRACTICAL 
COURSES 
STUDIES AND SKETCHES FOR MODERN DANCE Designed ESPECIALLY for 
Keconps oF newer Mi si LEADERS in 
echniques, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, CAMPING, and 
Write: KATHLEEN MERRILL at 
6484 S. W. 25th St, Miami 44, Fla THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


Roxbury, Vermont 


In the Heart of the Green Mountains 


June 27-July 3... . September 1-7 


Recreational ARCHERY, DANCE and RIDING 
through Sept. 12 


. ALL-INCLUSIVE WEEKLY RATES 


- $42.00, $50.00 and $55.00 


instruments for over 69 years. 
40 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, WN. Y. 


New York 11, N.Y 


= - 
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NOW! PLAN TO EQUIP 


YOUR PLAYGROUNDS 


with AALCO OUTDOOR 


BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 


5 Types of Installations 
Complete 


with 
Goals, 
Nets, 
and Hard- 


ware 


103 


Feature All-Weather Backboards, 
Extension Mounting Brackets. 


No. 103 Single Board mounted 


j 


t on steel post, and ready to set in concrete 
a ; Has fan shaped, All-Weather Board equipped 
. with heavy goal hourglass’ net Iwo foot 
eter Pxtension Mounting Bracke with 15 
it. « in. OD pont Includes necessary 
hardware. St t, 150 Ihe 
St. Lewis $52.50 


Aaleo Outdoor Basketball Equipment 
is also available with Double Boards, 
Adjustable-Height Boards, and Remov- 
able Posts and Boards. 


Consult Your Sporting Goods Dealer, or Write 
for Additional Details. Ask for Free Catalog! 


AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
2731-3 Wyandotte $1 St. Lowis 11, Mo 


ATHLETES FOOT ? 


Dont Take Chances! 


ALTA-CO 


KILLS FUNGI IN LESS THAN A MINUTE! 


Every swimming pool, shower and locker 
room is a potential carrier of this pain 


ful disease. Stop it before if starts with 
low-cost ALTA-CO POWDER in your foot 
baths. Independent laboratory tests 
prove ALTA.CO kills all forms of fungi 
commonly found in Athlete's Foot in less 
than 60 seconds. Harmless to skin, tow 
els, clothing 

ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER gives sooth 
ing, quick relief, guards against re 


infection 
H.D. FUNGICIDE, economically diluted, 
gives Athlete's Foot protection to your 


shower and locker room floors. 


Write for literature; see your 


Dolge Service Man 


EXCLUSIVE 
ALTA-CO TESTER 
Eliminates guesswork; helps 


keep your foot tub at full 
strength always 


WESTPORT CONNECTICUT 


Rope Skipping 


(Continued from page 23) 


5. Completing successfully a num- 
ber of skips in response to commands. 

6. Good form is taught. It consists 
of: 

(a) Feet, ankles, and knees together. 

(b) Head erect, back straight, chest out, 
and eyes up 


(c) A jump off the floor of about one 
inch. 


(d) Each landing on the balls of the feet, 
with the knees bent slightly to break the 
shock of landing. 


(e) The upper arms close to the sides, 
with the hands 18 inches from the sides. 

(f) Hands circumscribing a circle of 
about five inches in diameter while person 
is skipping. 

7. Skipping as a self-testing activ- 
ity is encouraged, so as to judge 
progress. 

8. As the student gains in co-ordi- 
nation and skill, the following leg 
movements are suggested: 

(a) Alternating spreads (alt sp) forward 
and sideward. (Legs are spread apart on 
one jump and brought together on the 


second, ) 


(b) Consecutive spreads (con sp) for- 
ward and sideward. (Legs are brought to- 
gether on each downward swing of the rope 
and spread apart to land.) 

(c) Leg flings (/g flg) forward and side- 
ward. (One leg is flung sideward or for- 
ward alternately, as the rope passes under 
the feet, and brought together again as it 
descends for the next jump.) 


(d) Sideward and forward jumps (sdwd 
jp - fdwd jp). (Both legs are projected 
sideward or forward as the rope passes un- 
der the feet.) 

9. Introduction of the crisscross 
(Xs). As the rope descends, the arms 
are crossed at the elbows, forcing a 
loop with the rope large enough for 
the performer to skip through. The 
arms are uncrossed on second skip. 

10. Introduction of the double 
jump (dbl jp). As the rope descends, 
un extra snap of the wrist gives the 
rope more speed and it passes under 
the feet twice, with but one jump. 

11. Once a year, a rope skipping 
competition is held to determine the 
champion of each room, grade, sex, 
and school. In these events the basic 
forms of good skipping are adhered 
to and corrections recommended. The 
emphasis is on quality of perform- 
ance rather than on quantity. 


ROPE SKIPPING ROUTINES 


1. Forward; reverse: Plain Skip Demon- 
stration. Alternating spread, consecutive 
spread, sideward flings, sideward jumps, one 
foot sideward jumps, forward spread, for- 
ward jumps, alternating one foot spread, al- 
ternating cross-legged jumps, consecutive 
cross-legged jumps. 

2. Forward; reverse: Criss-cross Demon- 
station. Alternating spread criss-cross, con- 
secutive spread criss-cross, sideward flings 
criss-cross, sideward jumps criss-cross, for- 
ward spread criss-cross alternating one foot 
spread criss-cross, alternating cross-legged 
jump criss-cross, forward jumps criss-cross, 
arms crossed in back of body, repeat basic 
skill and add alternating spread, repeat 
basic akill and add consecutive spread, re- 
peat basic skill and add sideward flings, 
repeat basic skill and add sideward jumps 

3. Forward; reverse: Cross-over Demon- 
stration. Alternating spread cross-over, con- 
secutive spread cross-over, sideward flings 
cross-over, sideward jumps cross-over, for- 
ward jumps cross-over, forward spread 
cross-over, alternating one foot spread cross- 
over, alternating cross-legged jump cross 
over, arms crossed in back of body, repeat 
basic skill and add alternating spread, re- 
peat basic skill and add consecutive spread, 
repeat basic skill and add sideward flings, 
repeat basic skill and add sideward jumps. 

4. Forward; reverse: Double Jump Dem 

onstration. Double jump, repeat basic skill 
and add criss-cross, repeat basic skill and 
add cross-over, consecutive double jump, re 
peat basic skill and add criss-cross, repeat 
basic skill and add cross-over criss-cross 
double jump, consecutive criss-cross double 
jump, speed double jumps, double jump al- 
ternating spread, consecutive double jump 
alternating spread, consecutive double jump 
consecutive spread, double jump forward 
spread, double jump knee split (on the jump 
the knees are together with one foot for 
ward and the other backward). 
5. Forward; reverse: Haunch Routine. 
Skip haunch, repeat basic skill and add criss- 
cross, repeat basic skill and add cross-over, 
double jump haunch, repeat basic skill and 
add criss-cross, repeat basic skill and add 
cross-over, criss-cross double jump haunch, 
turn skip haunch, alternating leg fling 
haunch, repeat basic skill and add criss 
cross, repeat hasic skill and add cross-over, 
double leg fling haunch, repeat basic skill 
and add criss-cross, repeat basic skill and 
add cross-over. 

6. Forward: Travel Routine. Travel plain 
skip, repeat basic skill and add criss-cross, 
repeat basic skill and add cross-over, repeat 
basic skill and add double jump, repeat basic 
skill and add consecutive double jumps, r¢ 
peat basic skill and add alternating spread, 
repeat basic skill and add consecutive 
spread, repeat basic skill and add sideward 
flings, repeat basic skill and add sideward 
jumps, heel-toe polka step, fadaway, “off to 
buffalo.” 1 


1 Additional routines are available from the 
author, 
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EDWIN R. ELBEL 
Dept. of Physical Education 
Jniversity of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Nebraska Carl Wear 
NEBRASKA AHPER CONVENTION 
The annual Convention of the Ne- 


braska AHPER was held in Karney in 
March. Pattric O’Keefe, director of 
health and physical education, Public 
Schools, Kansas City, and vice-pres. for 
health educ., AAHPER, was a speaker. 

Harriett Yingling, dir. of phys. educ. 
for women, Karney State Teachers Col- 
lege, president of the Nebraska 
AHPER, presided. 


South Dakota James C. Emmerick 


S. DAK. AHPER ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 

At its biennial state convention, held 
in conjunction with the South Dakota 
Education Association Convention at 
Huron, the South Dakota AHPER 
elected four new officers for 1954-56. 

Replacing R. B. “Jack” Frost, chair 
man of the dept. of phys. educ., S, Dak. 
State College, as State Association 
President, is Douglas F. Evans, dir. of 
dept. of phys. educ., Sioux Falls P. S. 
Other new officers are: Pres.-elect. Car] 
Youngworth, chairman of dept. of phys 


educ., Yankton College; Vice-Pres. 
Myrtle S. Spande, assoc. prof. of phys 
educ., Augustana College; sec.-treas., 


Matt Bauman, phys. educ. teacher at 
Simmons P. S., Aberdeen. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory. Set of 4 
Specify Elementary, High or College levels 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Ourside US. $3 New York City Approved List 
Writeto: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION. RECREATION 


‘ 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 
New York Jeannette Saurborn 
KINESIOLOGY WORKSHOP 
A workshop to develop materials that 
could be used to improve the kinesiology 
for physical education majors 
is being held at the School of Education, 
New York University, May 4-6 
cialists mechanics physic 
being invited to join with physical edu 


course 


Spe 


in and are 


cation personnel in the workshop 


fu 
MIDWEST DISTRICT 


MAURA CONLISK 
Assistant Superintendent 
Health, Physical Education, and Safety 
Office of the Supt. of Public Instruction 
Springfield, Illinois 
Michigan Delia Hussey 
ELEMENTARY WORKSHOP 
An Elementary Schoo! Physical Edu 
cation Workshop will be held at Michi 
gan State Normal May 5. It is sponsored 
by the Michigan State Normal, 
sity of Michigan, and Wayne 
sity. The day will be spent in watching a 


Univer 
Univer 
demonstration in 


lesson, two 


child 


hearing 


authorities apply principles of 


Ohio 


trend 


discuss! 


Approximately 


and deve 


Thy 


opment 


NEW OBERLIN DEPT. HEADS 


Arthur 


and 


it 


problem anc 
100 


S. Daniels 


Betty Foster McCue is new Chairma 
of the De pt. of Phi Educ. for Women 
at Oberlin College She came to Ober 
lin from Univ. of Nebr., where she wa 
Assoc. Prof. of Phys. Educ 

Lyslte Kh. Butler, professor of phy 
educ at Oberlin College, has been 
named Chairman of the Dept. of Phy 
Educ. to succeed J. H. Nichols, who re 


tires at 


We 


West Virginia 


the 


end of the ye 


atl 


GRADUATE WORKSHOP 


t Virginia Univ. i 


eighth annual Graduate 
Coaches and Phy 


July 16 
athletic 


in the 


The 
Dept 
Edue 


) Football, basketball 


ical Edi 


administration w 


program 


Dorothy Wendt 


conducting it 


Worl 


icatol 


ill 


HEALTH CONFERENCE 


State 
if Educ 
of the 


We 


pt 


of 
nad the 


Virg 


Healt 


inia 


hop 


lor 


track 


and 


hie luded 


School of 


State 
Phy 


will 


ponsor an Annual Working Conference 
the 
104% 


on School Health 


enth o 


f 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


f these 


« 


conference 


Nill 


LAWRENCE GOLDING 


Ph 
University 
Washington 


cal Edu ation Dept 
of Idaho, Moscow, 


iho 


Peggy Gazette 


AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAM IN SEATTLE 


Many Seattl elementar chool 
broadened the variety of aetiviti 
fered and provided ipervi 
large group of children by utilizing pat 
ent assistance in the after-school intra 
mural program 

In some cases contact was made with 
the parents by letters taken home by 
the children; in others the PTA reers 
ation chairman assisted by locating and 
oliciting aid of parent th hobbue 
and interests usable on the elementar 
level 

Mothers assisted as referes taught 
hobby craft ich as making puppet 
and performing with them: taught ba 
ketry coppel york, ceramic and 
quare and folk dancing 


— crowth small 
ittend 
YOUR DISTRICT 
| 
U 

June 6 

|| 
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njoy 
ENCING .- 
e 
yourself | | 
eee 
by Master Craftsmen , 
re res For 2 or 200, fencing belongs in your program. Requiring a minimum e 
of space and simple, inexpensive equipment, it is the perfect activity 
e for both men and women. We manufacture and design the best and e 
t least expensive weapons and accessories for beginners and experts. 
wi Texts, free consul- e 
tation and equip- e 


ment plans avail 
able 

We are experts in setiing up and assisting 
schools, organizations and clubs to conduct 
fencing activities and to cooperate with ether 


recreational and competitive fencing organi- IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
zations. 


Write Department J for New Catalog. FE NCING EQU | PME NT 


61 EAST ith STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. GRemercy 7-5790 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST 


Protect Public Health With More Efficient Sanitary Treatment of 
Your Swimming Pool 


TRADE AQUATONE MARK 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Is More Efficient Because It 
REMOVES AND PREVENTS FILTER POLLUTION CONTRIBUTING TO 
A MORE SANITARY POOL 

Aquatone cleans filters of greasy pollution, quickly and economically 
without interference with pool operation, provides permanent mainte- 
nance of grease-free filters and pools, contributing to the highest possible 
sanitary status thereof. 

Aquatone prevents Eye Irritation by increasing the solubility and 
diffusion of chlorine, increasing the chlorine retention requiring less 
chlorine for adequate Bacteria Control. Its neutralizing action toward 
the causticity of chlorine and alum treated water contributes further to 
prevention of Eye Irritation 

Aquatone as an algaecide eliminates slime, it imparts alkaline pH with- 
out causticity, softens the water, and eliminates stickiness of the hair 
y and body of bathers. 

\ ea: No equipment is required. Particulars and references—no obligation. 


CREATIVE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


———— PITTSBURGH 24, PENNA. 
The fathers assisted by cutting out, 
in their home workshops, games and 
KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC models which boys assemble after school. 
GYM MAT HANGERS 
Cut Servicing and Replacement Costs HOWARD HOUSE RECEIVES aan 
Useable On Both Canvas Howard H. House, who retired last 


and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single and Multiple Types 


Write to: 


spring as chairman of the State College 
of Washington Dept. of Phys. Edue. for 
Men, was given an “outstanding serv- 
ry MAT HANGER COMPANY ice recognition” award by the Washing- 

- O. Box 136, Syracuse, N. Y. ton AHPER at a recent convention. 

Mr. House was a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Men’s Phys. Educ. Dept. at 
WSC from 1926 until last spring. He 
was recognized for his national repu- 
tation as a physical education authority 
and his contributions to the success of 
the state association. 

This is the first such award made by 
the Washington AHPER. 


WORKSHOPS IN WASHINGTON 
Four workshops on conservation and 
outdoor education were held in Wash- 
ington last summer, with a total at- 
tendance of approximately 200. 
Five more workshops are scheduled 
for this summer: 
Wash. State College, Aug. 14-26; 
Western Wash. College of Edue., July 


@ Sand fer Catalan 20-Aug. 5; Central Wash. College of 


Educati« 4-20: Jaster 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. Collen $0; Bas ern Wash. 
i Coke" is @ registered trade mork yh Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. ottege of Haue., Aug. 5-17; and Olym- 
pie Jr. College. 


The Only Net 
GUARANTEED 
for 3 YEARS! 
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Planning Swimming Pools 
(Continued from page 15) 


Nearly 150,000 swimmer hours 
were reported for 1954 at these four 
schools. At the same time, com- 
munity use of the pools has increased 
steadily. At no point has there been 
conflict in scheduling. 

In recent years, the Recreation 
Commission has instituted another 
program to foster maximum use of 
the pools. Any after-school or eve- 
ning time not scheduled for general 
community swimming or 
groups is made available to commu- 


school 


nity organizations at an hourly rate 
of from $3.00 to $7.70, depending 
upon the number of lifeguards. 

More than 150 youth-serving agen 
cies, churches, recreation clubs, fra 
ternal organizations, civic clubs, and 
industrial groups scheduled 336 ses- 
sions during the past 
groups used the five bond issue pools 
105 feet by 35 feet 

which was given to the city by the 
Lions Club in 1929 

By joint 
with organized 
groups at all feasible times, Oakland 
is truly obtaining maximum use. * 


year. These 


and a sixth pool 


community—school use 


and pools open to 


Corrective Therapy 
(Continued from page 27) 

hygiene for bedfast patients, and promote 
relaxation by alleviating mental and physi 
cal stresses. Applicants must be graduates 
of an accredited school of physical educa 
tion. This education must be supplemented 
by at least one course in clinical practice 
and therapeutic exercise in which patients 
participate upon prescription of a doctor of 
medicine. Six months of such experience 


may be presented in lieu of this course,* 


TWO PHASES 

Corrective therapy embraces two 
distinct but united phases of treat- 
ment—the psychological the 
physiological. The one to be empha- 
will naturally depend upon 
whether the patient is a neuropsychi- 
atric or general medical and surgical 
In either case, there is a great 
overlapping of treatment approach, 
and the fundamental goal—the re- 
habilitation of the patient within the 
of his limitations—is 


sized 


case. 


boundaries 
identical. 
The principal tool of the corrective 
therapist is therapeutic activity. This 
activity, which may be administered 
in either the form of individualized 
exercise or adapted group sports, is 
used as a means towards an end 
the rehabilitation of the patient. 
The philosophy of corrective ther- 
apy is that the desire for rehabilita- 
tion must come from within the in- 
dividual being rehabilitated. It is 
the therapist’s duty to stimulate the 
patient to first 
rehabilitating 


become desirous of 
himself and then to 
guide and supervise him through the 
stages leading to this goal. The cor- 
rective therapist works with the pa- 


‘USCSC PES 1585, January 4, 1951. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


tient rather than on the patient. A 
coach-player type of relationship is 
sought, with the therapist directing 
his efforts towards making the pa 
tient a self-sustaining, independent 
individual. 


TRAINING CENTERS 

In certain 
rective Therapy is 
graduate 
graduate degree. 


eastern colleges, Cor- 
included in the 
curriculum, leading to a 
Outstanding pro- 
grams are offered at Springfield Col- 
lege, New York 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer 


University, and 
sity. Some graduate courses are also 
Un- 
dergraduate training in the field is 
given at Ohio 
State University, University of Illi- 
nois, University of Iowa, University 


offered at Syracuse University. 


Pepperdine College, 


of California (Los Angeles), and the 
University of Kentucky. 


PROFESSIONAL SOCIETY 

Corrective therapists are organized 
into a professional society known as 
the Association for Physical and 
Mental! Rehabilitation, which is affili- 
ated with the AAHPER. The Asso 
ciation publishes a bimonthly journal, 
to which leading physical educators 
have contributed extensively. Many 
of the articles are good reference 
material (see p. 56) 

Corrective therapy has, of course, 
suffered the usual growing pains of 
any relatively new specialty in a pro- 
fessional field. However, in the more 
progressive hospitals it is now gen 
erally accepted as an integral part of 
Physi- 


well worth 


physical medicine treatment. 
cal educators will find it 
while to investigate the opportunities 
offered by this field, * 


better 
form 
makes 
better 
swimmers 


in 6 smart 
colors 


(\CEAN POOL 
SWIM SUITS 


fit better 
look better 
wear better 


There's plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine suits...and they keep 
their form fitting comfort in and out of the 
pool. 


JERSEY KNIT SU:TS: 


Knit of fine two ply combed yarn 
Copen, Royal; Scarlet. Green, Black 
STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL SIZES. 22-46 

#147 Skirtiess, $21 dor. F£1497 Front Skirt, $30 dor 


HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL SIZES. 32-42 
F140 Skirtless, $20 dor. F£1450 Front Skirt, $36 doz 


Fast vat dyes in 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS: 
FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES, 24-42 
30 Shirtless, $16.50 dz 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet 


Send f 
#2 Shirtless, $13.50 dz. 
Oxford Grey 
A of complete 
SWIM fine 


POOL SUPPLY CO. 


866 Sixth Avenue, New York |, WY 
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The JOURNAL Goes to Class 


May-June 1955 
Questions for your class discussion of JOURNAL articles. 


Outdoor Education 4) 


1. Define “Outdoor Education.” 


telate it to objectives of education. 
2. Outline a good outdoor educa- 
tion program, in terms of activities, 
for a school or college with which 
you are familiar. 


Hosteling (p. /0) 
1. Give a brief report to the class 
on hosteling. 
2. Investigate hosteling opportuni- 
ties in your area. Discuss the ad- 
vantages these trips offer you. 


Swimming for the Deaf /”) 

1. What skill is fundamenta] in 
teaching the deaf child to swim? 

2. How can the problem of balance 
be overcome? 


Understanding Movement (/. //) 

1. What do we see when we ob- 
serve movement patterns, and how is 
rhythmical correction made? 

2. Why is an awareness of indi- 
vidual capacity in movement import- 
ant to teachers of physical education? 
Planning Swimming Pools (p. /5) 

1. Study arrangements for joint 
use of municipal pools in your com- 
munity. What could be done to im- 
prove them? 

2. Is your Recreation Dept. obtain- 
ing maximum use of its municipal 
swimming pools? If so, how? If 
not, suggest steps to be taken. 


Outdoor School 

1. Find out whether there is a 
community-school camp project in 
your city. If so, compare it to that 
at Mill Lake Camp; if not, suggest 
how to organize one. 

2. What do you consider the best 
features of the program at Mill Lake 
Camp? Why? 

Let Students Set Goals 

1. What are the values of asking 
students to help plan, operate, and 
evaluate their own program? 

2. What should be teacher’s role? 


Badminton 2/) 

1. What is the best progression 
for teaching badminton skills? Why? 

2. How should badminton strategy 
be taught, both singles and doubles, 
for (1) beginning, (2) intermediate, 
and (3) advanced players? 
Modern Rope Skipping (7. 27) 

1. Would you include rope skipping 
in your elementary physical educa- 
tion program? Give reasons. 

An Outdoor Cook-Out (p. 24) 

1. What are the advantages of a 
learning experience such as this? 

2. Give examples of how it might 
be used to solve eating problems. 
Health Education Steps Forward 

(p. 25) 

1. Examine your physical educa- 
tion major program for courses with 
health content. Compare the pro- 
gram with recommendations in the 
report. 

Corrective Therapy 27) 

1. Distinguish: physical therapist; 
sports specialist; recreation special- 
ist; corrective therapist. 

2. Look up a "ay of the Journal 
of Physical and Mental Rehabilita- 
tion and report to the class on an 
article. 

School Health Programs (?. 24) 

1. Study a school health program 
with which you are familiar. Rate 
it in light of findings of this survey. 
Student Teaching 29) 


1. Do you consider the off-campus 
plan of student teaching more desir- 
able than other plans? Why? 

2. Evaluate the system under 
which you are doing student teach- 
ing. What changes might you rec 
ommend? 


Cortland Facilities (p. #2) 


1. Discuss the importance of con- 
sidering both present and anticipated 
needs in planning new facilities. 

2. What criteria would you use to 
evaluate these new facilities? 
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AAHPER IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE 
THE SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF A THREE-YEAR PROJECT 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
for HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


A book of sports, games, athletics, and 
recreation activities for teen-agers 


What are its CONTENTS 
. ‘ P l TTING STARTED RIGHT 
special features? ART 
What Physical Education Can 
Do for You — Keeping Fit 
PART II—ACTIVITIES 
\. A complete book of physical education for high school boys Sports 
and girls (8th-12th grades) Angling Archery Bad 
° t Baset il i Soft 
A book written expressly for teen-agers for their understanding 
and enjoyment Field Hockey Golf 
\. A book based on sound educational principles written by well- Gymnastics and Tumbling 
known people in the field Lacrosse R ry 
Speec a | 
VV A book profusely illustrated, showing skills, strategy, fields, Swimming — Tennis — Touch 
and equipment Football — Track and Field 
\/ A persuasive invitation to young people to make physical Dance 
education and recreation their career Rell Rance 7 
Square Dance Modern 
* * * Dans e 
Games and Parties 
If you teach physical education in high school, 
> ea+ric © 
If you work with young people, recreational Parties 
You will want a copy of this book not only for yourself but for intraunsredia «.intorachalaation 
every youngster in your group Keeping in Top Condition 
PART IV—CAREER INFORMATION 
Clothbound - $3.00 Durable heavy paper - $2.50 Physical Education as a Ca 
both bindings in four colors 416 pages 6”x9” reer Recreation as a 
Career 
npare the price of this t k with books of similar size and wealth of tratior os —_——__---— -- 
Date 
AAHPER Publication-Sales 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
Please send me the following copies of the clothbound edition of Physical Education for High School Students 


copies of the paper-bound edition of Physical Education for High School Students 
(Discounts on quantity orders: 2-9 copies—10% ; 10 or more—20%. If requested, a desk copy will be supplied on an order of not less than 15 copies) 
examination copy of the clothbound edition 


examination copy of the paper-bound edition 


| understand that | shall be billed for the full purchase price but that the charge will be canceled if the book is returned within thirty days 
Please bill me | enclose my check for 

Please Name 

Print Address 
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Never before have rubber-covered balls 
been created that incorporate HERCULITE 

high standards of quality—athletic balls 
that are actually in a class by themselves— 
balls that play better, that wear longer—that 
look and feel like leather. 


Only Rawlings unmatched experience—over a half 
century in making the finest leather balls—has made 
it possible to produce this sensational HERCULITE 

line—a line so superior in design, construction and 
quality that it has established a whole new and unchal- 

lenged standard for the industry—without question . . . 
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Pressure-Lock Valve y New Super-Bond Construction 
-- time-tested 2-piece design cover, carcass and Butyl blad- 
will never leak, never wear out der are bonded into a single inse 


arable permanent-shaped uni 


New Deep-Tread Pebbie * New Molded Concave Seam 
sharp, well-defined and stronger, cantilevered protec- 


- deep-molded pebbling provides tion against internal pressure 
Pa : iY hii remarkable finger traction and damaging external flexing 
New HERCULITE Cover A (© Mew WERCULITE Bladder Formula-15 Treatment 
; — special latex and GRS rubber ‘special Butyl pore-free rubber | famous positive-grip finish on Raw- 
resists abrasion, stays lively, soft stays flexible, resilient, air-tight, lings ‘“‘Royal Label” leather balls is now 
and flexible; resists aging, crack- won't harden or crack standard on featured models of HER- 
ing and discoloration CULITE Footballs and Basketballs 
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